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Rotes. 


A LITERARY CRAZE. 

A contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine—alas ! 
poor old Ebony—brings Shakspere and Dante into 
strange juxtaposition. It is the extraordinary 
hallucination of this writer that the sonnets 
numbered 79, 80, 85, 86, in Shakspere’s series, 
refer to the author of The Divine Comedy as a 
rival poet, although then deceased for over two 
hundred years. 

A presumptive sign of weakness is that the 
inquiry is limited to the four sonnets specified 
above; but Shakspere has written much more 
about the rivalry. Taking, however, the writer’s 
own limitation, we find the question narrowed to 
two points: 1. Certain confessions of admitted 
superiority, ex. gr., “ worthier pen” (79) ; “ better 
spirit,” “tall building” (80); “able spirit,” “ well 
refined pen” (85); “great verse” (86). The 
theorist now suggests that these terms cannot 
describe any contemporaneous author, all Eliza- 
bethan poets being inferior to Shakspere.* 2. 
Certain references of a mysterious character to 
supernatural agency, as “ better spirit,” “able 
spirit” (see above), it being suggested that 
these terms describe one not really in the flesh ; 


* This is subject to a qualification. 


“his spirit, by spirits taught to write above a 
mortal pitch,” “‘ his compeers by night giving him 
aid,” “that affable familiar ghost, which nightly 
gulls him with intelligence ” (86) ; this, it is held, 
cannot apply to any ordinary mortal, even by an 
intentional exaggeration amounting to hyperbole, 
and the supposition follows that the supernatural 
references can only be explained by a sort of 
Dantesque vision. 

Now, the crushing objection is that Shakspere 
describes it all in the present tense: “ nightly 
gulls”; perhaps Dante was gulled, but that would 
all be past to Shakspere. However, a further 
examination of the sonnets shuts us out completely 
from this wild suggestion, and limits the references 
to one or more living authors, known personally 
to Shakspere, and distinctly pointed at by him. 
Thus, in Sonnet 21 we read :— 

**So it is not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse ; 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 


Let them say more that like......” 


This is known to refer to Drayton. Again, in 
Sonnet 32, we read : “ Compare them [these lines] 
with the bettering of the time; and though they 
be outstripp’d by every pen......exceeded by the 
height of happier men......Since poets better prove, 
theirs for their style [ll read, his for his love.” 
The rivals, it will be seen, are in the plural ; not 
Dante alone. In No. 38 the jealousy is inten- 
sified :— 
“ How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe...... 
too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ¢ 


«....-who ’s so dumb that cannot write to thee? 
* 

Be thou the tenth Muse...... 

And he that calls on thee......” 


This, again, is a hit at Drayton, and is followed 
by a long break ; accordingly, in No. 78:— 
“ So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 
~ - 


As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse.” 
Here is the whole trouble ; Shakspere had dedi- 
cated verses to a young nobleman, and others do 
the same. Now, twist the words as you please, 
Dante cannot possibly have been one of these “alien 
pens.” 
Sonnet 79 continues in the same strain :— 
* Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 


But......my sick Muse doth give another place, 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen, 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent...... 


How can “thy poet” of the present day, who 
** doth invent,” be Dante ? 
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Sonnet 80 :— 
0, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing « better spirit doth use your name.” 

This term “ better spirit” cannot be separated 
from the terms “alien pen” and “ thy poet,” since 
all is in sequence. It continues: ‘In praise [of 
thee] spends all his might to make me tongue- 
tied.” This is plainly levelled at a living poet, 
and disallows any suggestion of the disembodied 
spirit of one deceased. 

Sonnet 82 acknowledges that his patron is 
entitled to accept farther dedications other than 
his own, yet,— 

“ When they have devised 


What strained touches rhetoric can lend...... 
* 


And their gross painting might be better used.” 

We must not confine our views to Drayton; clearly 
the rivals are legion. In Sonnet 83 :— 
“ Others would give life and bring a tomb. 

There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 

Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 

Sonnet 85 is peculiar, and indissolubly con- 
nected with 86, which is final. He is clearly 
brought face to face with a compeer whom he can- 
not afford to despise, and Shakspere’s words are 
more than complimentary. Clearly no living con- 
temporary but Marlowe* can deserve the following 
eloquent tribute— Marlowe, the “ dead shepherd ” 
of As You Like It, ILL. v.:— 


“ My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 


While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve [ i.e. perpetuate} their character with golden 
quill 


And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
I think good thoughts whilst other write good words, 
And like unletter’d clerk still cry ‘ Amen’ 
To every hymn that able spirit affords 
In polish'd form of well refinéd pen. 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse? 
* 


Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 

No, neither he nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished, 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 
~ 


But when your countenance fill'd up his line, 

Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine.” 

This is hard to understand, but I decline to accept 
the great Florentine as interpreter. 

Shakspere dedicated his Venus and Adonis 
and his Lucrece to a popular young nobleman 
named Lord Southampton, and we know of no 
other dedications by him. The strong presumption 
this offers in favour of this youthful nobleman as 
the addressee of the sonnets is most strangely dis- 
regarded by Shaksperian specialists of the present 


* Unless we entertain Spenser as a supposed rival, 


day. This same nobleman is known to have re- 
ceived dedications or poetical addresses from 
Samuel Daniel, John Davies of Hereford, Barnaby 
Barnes, Gervaise Markhaw, George Withers, 
Florio, Chapman, Braithwaite, Nash, and Marlowe, 
Here is ample room and verge enough for rivalry. 
We need not dwell too curiously on the moral 
aspect of such competition; suffice it that these 
sonnets, so plainly ascribed to Shakspere, as 
plainly indicate its existence and influence on the 
turn he has given to the correspondence, +. ¢., 
composition of these sonnets. 

Taken as a “ statement of case,” it is impossible 
to entertain the suggestion put forth in Blackwood; 
but perhaps the eminent Dantophilist who has 
ventured so far will be better satisfied with some 
attempted identification of the so-called “ rival” 
than the mere flat contradiction here tendered; 
and for that purpose I shall seek the accommoda- 
tion of some further space hereafter. 

A. Hatt. : 


MAGYAR FOLK-TALES. 
(Continued from 6 8, ix. 503.) 

In another tale, ‘“‘ Kuight Rose,”* three princes 
were obliged to leave home because their father had 
been slain and his country taken. They travelled 
across the snow-clad mountains, and at last decided 
to separate to seek their fortune alone ; before 
parting they put up a long pole with a white 
handkerchief fastened to it on the top of a tall 
tree, and agreed to keep within sight of that 
handkerchief, and should it turn red it was to be 
a sign that one of the brothers was in danger. So 
they parted, and the youngest, Knight Rose, tra- 
velled on to the seventh snow-capped mountain, 
and there came to a castle, which he entered, 
and wherein he decided to settle down, At even 
the gates flew open and seven immense giants 
rushed in. Rose crept under the bed, but they 
soon smelt him, and one of them cried, “‘ Pho! 
what an Adam-like smell is here!”+ Rose was 
found, cut up into small pieces like a cabbage- 
stalk, and thrown out of the window. In the 
morning the giants went out, and so soon as 
they were gone a snake, which had the head of 
a handsome girl, came down from a bush and 
gathered up Rose’s body, putting each morsel in its 
proper place. She then anointed him with grass,t 

* Kriza, vi. This tale occurs in Finland and Lapland. 
Cf. Sagas from the Far East, 106. 

+ Similar incidents occur in Finn and Lapp stories. 
According to the lore of the people there were monsters 
who had dogs’ noses, and could track men by the scent. 
They are called trynetyrk or hundetyrk by the Norwe- 
gians and Swedes ; badnag-njudne (i. e., dog-nose) by the 
Lapps ; and koiran-kuonalainen (dog-nose) by the Finns, 

{ Probably Sisymbrium sophia, Kozma. I may 
perhaps be permitted to refer to my article on Székel 
folk-medicine in Folk-lore Journal, April, 1884, p. 98. 
Cf, Finn story of “ Golden Bird.” 
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sprinkled him with the water of life and death,* 
and in a moment he sprang up seven times hand- 
somer and stronger than before; and the snake's 
skin fell off the girl as far as her arm-pits. That 
night Rose did not get under the bed, but met 
the servants whom the giants had sent forward to 
kill that “wretched heir of Adam”; but they 
ran away, for Rose was so strong that the giants 
were obliged to cut him up themselves. 

Next day the snake-maiden did as before, and 
Rose revived stronger than ever, the skin slipping 
off the maiden as far as her waist. That night 
Rose killed the servants and wounded several of 
the giants before he was cut up. Next morning 
the snake-maiden restored him again, and now he 
was stronger than all the seven giants together, 
and as for his beauty, you could look at the sun, 
but you could not look at him. And now the 
snake-skin slipped off the maid altogether, and 
she told Rose she was a king’s daughter, and that 
the giants had killed her father and went out 
every day to plunder her people. She herself 
had become a snake by the help of a good old 
quack nurse, and had made a vow to remain a 
serpent until she was revenged on the giants, 
which she was sure she would now be. That night 
Rose slew the giants. Next day, as he looked 
out of the castle window, he saw the white flag 
was bloody, and so taking his sword, his bow and 
arrows, some healing grass, and some water of 
life and death, he sallied forth. On his way he 
shot a hare, and when he came to the place of 
separation, he found a hut and his brother's two 
dogs chained to it ; so, stopping there, he lighted 
a fire and began to roast the hare. As he sat he 
heard a voice in the tree crying, “Oh, how cold 
Iam!” “If you’re cold, come down and warm 
yourself,” said Rese. “I’m afraid of the dogs,” 
said the voice; “please throw this hair between 
them and let them smell it, and then they will 
know me.” Rose took the hair and threw it in 
the fire, and down came an old witch and sat by 
the fire ; she then spitted a toad and began to roast 
it. In a moment or so she threw it at Rose, 
saying, “ This is mine, but that is yours.” Rose 
sprang up in a rage, and smote the old witch with 
his sword, when, lo, it turned into a log of wood. 
In a moment the old witch flew at him, crying, | — 
“Tt’s all up with youalso. I ll kill youasI killed 

° Cf. Ralston’s Russian Folk- Toles, cap.iv. “ Prince 
Mirko,” Kriza, xiii. The prince in his contest with an 


old witch orders his sword out of its sheath, and it cuts | 


down the witch’s soldiers by the score, yet no progress 
can be made, for the witch weaves more as fast as the 


prince kills the old ones; so he orders his sword to cut | 


the witch up; in a moment she is a bleeding mass of 
morsels. The prince pitches the whole lot on to a fire, 


but a bit of the old witch’s rib flies out, and begins to | 


spin in the dust, and, lo, another witch is there; the | 
prince orders his sword to cut her up again, and this | 
time he takes care all is reduced to cinders. 


your brothers, because you have slain my seven 
giant sons.* But Rose set his dogs at her, and 
they dragged her about till the bloodt+ came, and 
as it fell on the log of wood it became a sword 
once more, Rose caught it and chopped off her 
left arm ; now the witch showed him where she 
had buried his brothers. Rose smote her again, 
and “the old witch went to Pluto’s.” , Rose then 
resuscitated his brothers, and the eldest brother 
went home and ruled over his father’s realm, whilst 
the other joined Rose in the vast realm over which 
the giants had tyrannized. 

These may be taken as fair samples of witch 
stories as told amid the Magyar people, the 
“iron nose” or iron teeth being insepar- 
ably connected with the witches. Some of the 
stories are full of wild and blood -curdling 
scenes, Such is “The Count’s Daughter,”t 
wherein the heroine—who was sought after by 
all the marriageable men in the country—for 
the fame of her beauty and wealth was known 
from ‘‘ Henczida to Bonczida.” Amongst other 
suitors were three sons of a count, who dwelt 
in a castle in the wood, and appeared to be 
immensely wealthy, though no one knew where 
the money came from. These young men were 
continually at the castle, and were very 
anxious to persuade the young lady to visit 
them, but she would not. One day she wan- 
dered away in the wood, and came to a magni- 
ficent castle. Crossing the courtyard, she went 
up the marble steps, one hundred in number, but 
there was not a soul to be seen. Waen she came 
to the landing a parrot cried, “ Girl, beware!” but 
the girl was so dazzled by the splendour that she 
went on up another hundred steps, seeing fresh 
wonders at every turn, but no living thing. At 
last she opened a door on the landing, and found 
that it led into a magnificent room with three 
beds in it; this she felt sure was the room 
of the three young men. Going on, she found 
the next room full of all sorts of weapons ; 
beyond that was a great hall, crowded with 
every conceivable kind of dress, military, cleri- 
cal, civilian, &c., also piles of female robes. 
Going still further, she found a female figure made 
of razors, that stood with open arms over a fearful 


Vide ‘ante 

+ Cf. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire superstition that it 
destroys the power of a witch if you draw blood. A 
lady told me that she had heard of a case where a farmer, 
not being able to drive his horses past a certain cottage, 
got down from his waggon and went and thrashed the 
old woman till the blood came, when the horses at once 
went on their way. See also Sykes’s /ocal Mecords 


of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under March 26,1649, where it 
was regarded as a certain sign that a woman was a witch 
if the blood did not come when a pin was thrust into 
her. The same superstition occurs in the Lapp tales, 
€.g-. The Goveiter Girls” from Nesseby, “The Ults 
Girl,” “ The Sun’s Sister,” 

t i ii, 
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dark hole. Horror-stricken she fled back. When 
she got as far as the bed-room she heard the 
sound of male voices, and in her terror she crept 
under one of the beds. Just then the door opened 
and the count’s three sons came in, carrying with 
them a beautiful girl, a great friend of the trem- 
bling maid under the bed. The men stripped 
their captive, aud as they could not get her 
diamond ring from her finger they chopped it off, 
and the little finger rolled under the bed where 
the rich girl was hidden. One of the men began 
to look for it, but ceased upon being reminded 
that he could find it afterwards. The poor 
captive was then taken to the next room, and 
in a moment the razor figure clasped its arms 
and the girl’s mangled remains fell into the 
deep hole. Upon their return they put off 
till the morning their search for the ring, and 
went to bed. The hidden girl waited till they 
slept, and, secreting the finger in her dress, 
crawled out of the room and fled. Next day 
the three brothers came as usual on a visit to the 
countess and her daughter. The daughter then 
told of a remarkable dream she had had, describ- 
ing all she had gone through the night before. The 
men’s suspicions were aroused, and when the girl 
produced the bleeding finger with the ring upon it, 
they cried out, “‘ We are betrayed,” and fled ; but 
servants were all around, and they were seized, 
tried, and beheaded as a punishment for their 
numberless horrible deeds.* 

In the “Haunting Princes”+ we come across 
a strange piece of primitive science; the 
youngest prince, after killing the dragon with 
seven heads, goes to fetch a light in order to 
rekindle the watch-fire, which has been ex- 
tinguished by the monster's blood. Looking 
around he sees a glimmer that is three days’ 
journey off. So away he goes, and on his way 
meets “ Midnight,” who tries to pass him un- 
seen; but the prince catches him and ties him 
with a stout strap to an oak. Four or five hours 
later he meets “ Dawn,” and treats him in like 
manner. Thus Time is stopped, nor does it 
move on till the prince, after a variety of adven- 
tures, returns and unlooses Midnight and Dawn, 
and so allowes Time to go on. 

W. Henry Jones. 
(To be continued.) 


BOOK-PLATES. 


The following notices of some of the more remark- 
able among them may be interesting. 

The plate of Charles, Lord Elphinstone, .is 
large and handsome. It is engraved by “R. 
Cooper, Eden,” and has the curious motto, 
“ Cause cause it.” Another large plate is that of 
“The Honble. William Fraser, of Fraserfield, 
Esqre.” It has the arms and supporters of Lord 
Saltoun, but has the lion rampant of Abernethy 
on an escutcheon of pretence instead of in the 
second quarter, which is here Gules, a lion ram- 
pant argent (for Mowbray ?). Sir John Hussey 
Delaval, Bart.’s, handsome book-plate has two oval 
shields placed side by side on a sort of pedestal. 
The first shield has, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Barry of 
six ermine and gules, for Hussey ; 2, Argent, a 
chevron between three garbs sable (Blake ?); and 
3, Or, a cross vert, Hussey. The second shield 
is Robinson. I have a few dated book-plates. 
The oldest is that of George Montagu, Esq., 
1705. The arms are Montagu and Monthermer, 
quarterly. The helmet is turned to the left. The 
next is that of “ Edward Haistwell, of the Middle 
Temple, Esqr., mpcc.xvil.” The arms are, 
Gules, on a cross between twelve cross crosslets 
fitchée argent, an eagle displayed sable, with the 
suitable motto, “‘ Festina lente.” “Jno. Bour- 
chier, Esqr., 1739,” has a small book-plate with 
the arms, Argent, a cross engrailed gules between 
four water bougets sable. The book-plate of John 
Keir, Esq., is dated 1811. It is very large, 
measuring 9 in. by 6 in. The arms, Argent, a 
cross engrailed sable between four roses gules, a 
crescent for difference, are placed on a shield lean- 
ing on a pillar, on the top of which is a helmet 
with the crest an arm holding a dagger. Below 
are, “ Rich* Smirke, del.,” and “ Ab™ Raimbach, 
sculp*.” This book-plate is beautifully engraved. 
A curious book-plate of the Mar family has a 
shield hanging from the branch of a tree, and on 
it two oval shields side by side between a lion and 
a griffin. The first shield bears the cross crosslets 
of Mar, and the second has the pale of Erskine. 
Below is “Unione (1436) Fortior.” Another 
peculiar book-plate has the shield placed on a 
large monogram (I. S.). The arms are, 1 and 4, 
Azure, two bars and a chevron in chief or, Sprye ; 
2, Bendy of eight argent and sable, a crescent 
for difference; 3, Per saltire gules and argent, 
four crescents counterchanged, Sprye, impaling 
Lloyd. The crest is a dove standing on a serpent, 
and the motto, “Soyez sage et simple.” I have 


I have been a collector for many years, and 
have got a considerable number of book-plates. 

* T have a distinct recollection of a tale that my grand- | 
mother used to tell me when a child, the plot of which | 
was the same as in this story. It was then said to be 
a Northumbrian legend. The same story also occurs in 
Danish, German, and Dutch tales. Cf. Grimm, x], 

t Kriza, iii. The tying of Dawn and Midnight occurs 
in several other Magyar folk-tales. 


only three book-plates of bishops. The first is that 
of John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. His arms 
are encircled by the Garter. In the sinister are 
his family arms, Douglas quarterly with Ogston, 
an old Aberdeenshire family. Tne second is that 
of James Trail, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor. The last is that of the late Bishop 
Forbes. In the dexter are three piles gules, for 
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Brechin. I believe, however, that the see of 
Brechin has, strictly speaking, no arms. Of 
shields with many quarterings I have a few 
specimens. That with the largest number (thirty- 
six) is the book-plate of Susannah, Duchess of 
Hamilton. It has Beckford in the first and last 
quarters, and is surmounted by two crests, Beck- 
ford and Hamilton. Of course this is wrong, a lady 
not being entitled to use a crest. The shield is 
also incorrect in form. The same error in using 
a crest occurs in the book-plates of Lady Cust 
and Ann Bruce. More correct in form is the 
lozenge of Frances Mary Richardson Currer, 
with several quarterings. I have a few foreign 
book-plates. A very old one is that of A. F. 
Doyen, The arms are, Azure, a chevron or be- 
tween three birds (ducks?) argent. Abraham 
Lott bears, Vert, two horses counter salient 
argent, and for crest a horse’s head erased 
argent. The motto is “Draagh en verdraaght.” 
Another, without a name, bears Argent, a 
stag’s attire gules, impaled with Azure, a round 
buckle or, and on a full-faced helmet two stags’ 
attires gules. Philip Van Swinden has, Oo a 
shield leaning upon a vase gules, three grey- 
hounds salient argent. The crest, a demi-grey- 
hound, is placed on the neck of the vase. The 
engraver’s name is below, “ Darling, Gt Newport 
S*” W. Harte bears a bend between three 
fleurs-de-lis, with a stag’s head couped for crest. 
It has also the name of the engraver, “ Bernigeroth 
sc., Lips.” John Barretto has a curious book- 
late. It may be described as Ermine, nine 

urel leaves, 4, 3, and 2, and has for crest a 
peculiar figure, like half a doll without the arms. 
A singular non-heraldic, or rather quasi-heraldic 
book-plate, is that of John Ramsay, No. 17, 
Earl Street, Blackfriars. It is not easy to de- 
scribe it. The field is Azure, a fesse wavy ar- 
gent with the sun in chief, beneath which is a 
cloud, from which are falling drops of rain. Be- 
neath is a jar for distilling, with flames below it, 
and for motto there is ‘‘ Drop as rain, distill as 
dew.” There are also supporters. The dexter is 
a peculiar-looking man with a peaked cap, and 
the sinister is an American Indian, holding a bow 


in his hand. R. C. W., F.S.A.Scot. 


Biocrarnicat Errors concerning Major 
Anpr&é.—I should like to point out a remarkable 
mistake fallen into in the biography of André 
contained in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 
We there read, “Il fut arrété et fusillé comme 
espion le 2 Octobre, 1780.” Who on reading this 
sentence can avoid thinking of André’s earnest, 
but unanswered and rejected request, ‘‘that he 
might not die on the gibbet,” 4. ¢., that he might 
be shot (fusillé) like a soldier? Not content with 
this mistake in his account, the author of the short 


biography in question says of Arnold, “qui, feig- 
nant de trahir les Américains, avait demandé a 
entrer en pourparlers avec les Anglais.” Arnold’s 
conduct was undoubtedly as bad as could be; but 
this is indeed an extraordinarily perverted account 
of it. Oddly enough, the Globe Encyclopedia falls 
into a considerable error in the chronology of this 
transaction, giving the date of André’s execution 
as February 2 instead of October 2. 
W. T. Lynn. 


“As You Lixe Ir” 1npEBTED To SavIo4o. 
—It has not, so far as I know, been pointed out 
that Shakespeare, in the adaptation of his plot, 
was indebted to a work of which the following is 
the title: —“ Vincentio | Saviolo | his Practise. | 
In two Bookes. | The First intreating of the Use 
of the Rapier | and Dagger. | The Second, of 
Honor and honorable | Quarrels. | London, | 
Printed by Iohn Wolfe. | 1595.” In the second 
book, sig. Q (middle paragraph on first leaf, recto), 
we read :— 

“When the Emperour Charles the fifth, came to be 
crowned by Pope Clement the seventh. This Emperour 
had in his traine, a great Moore like a Giant, who be- 
sides his tallnes wanted no valour and courage, beeing 
wonderfull strong: he enjoying the favour of so great 
an Emperour, was respected of all men, and particularlye 
of divers Princes which accompanied the Emperour.” 
Then follows the challenge to wrestle, accepted by 
Rodomant, the Duke of Mantua’s brother, and at 
the second trial Rodomant kills the Moor and in 
consequence flies the court. To show the absolute 
identity between the initial plot of As You Like 
Jt and this incident, I present the details in a 
tabular form, using the sign = as that of corre- 
spondence :— 

The Emperour Charles the fifth=the Usurping Duke 
Frederick. 

A great Moore like a Giant—Charles, the Duke's 
wreetler, 

The Duke of Mantua—Oliver de Boys. 

His brother Rodomant—Orlando de Boys, 

The Moor is vanquished by Rodomant = Charles is 
vanquished by Orlando. 

The Moor dies in consequence—Charles dies in con- 
sequence, 

Rodomant taking horse fled, fearing the displeasure 
of Charles V. Orlando fled the court of Frederick, 
fearing his displeasure. 

I will only add, neither Rodomant nor Orlando 
ultimately suffers for the manslaughter. Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps tells me that the close 
resemblance between Saviolo and Shakespeare in 
As You Like It is new to him, and he thinks, as 
I do, that it is a valuable discovery for Shakespeare 
students. However, the resemblance may, never- 
theless, have been pointed out before. 

C. M. 
Athenzum Club. 


Torrennow.—The singular name of this parish 
in Cumberland has been variously derived. The 
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Bishop of Carlisle (sermon after restoration of the 
church 1877) follows the usual explanation,* Tor 
(British), pen (Anglo-Sixon), how (Danish), thus 
literally piling Pelion on Osea, and concluding 
that the word means “ hill, Aill, uttu.” To which 
the Rev. C. H. Gem, the present vicar, adds 
(Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society), 
** The same process is going on at this present day, 
the neighbouring people speaking of * Torpenhow 
Brow.’” But this theory is objected to by a writer 
in the Saturday Review, Nov., 1877, on the 
ground that the combined word would have been 
Pen-tor not Tor-pen, and, recalling the name of 
the “famous Thorfinn of the eleventh century,” 
suggests “Thorfinn-how” as the original name. 
My earliest childish recollections are connected 
with “Torpenhow brow”—no great ascent for a 
child to scale or roll down from ; and I should 
be glad 4f one of your etymological contributors 
could throw light upon the name. 
G. L. 
San Remo. 


Worps FroM THE TRELAWNY Papers. 
(See 6 §. ix. 246, 405, 478; x. 14.)—“ The 10th 
of February last we had a lost of 3 mens liues. In 
their boote to sea, havinge a freat of Cold frosty 
weather.”—The use of the word freat in this con- 
nexion is unique. It appears to be derived from 
A.-S. fretau, to gnaw, rub, chafe, and hence from 
this word our English fret, which is quite as 
forcible as our present familiar expression, “a 
snap of frosty weather,” and embodies a similar 
idea, 

“A great leake brooke open vpon vs the night 
before we weare ready to com to sea, so that our 
men did pympe 8 or 9 hundred strokes aglass,”— 
I have been unable to find a similar use of the 
latter word, but it appears evident that it refers 
to the hour-glass, and that the expression was not 
an uncommon one at the time. It was the same 
as saying that they pumped eight or nine hundred 
strokes each glass, or an hour. 

“1 Puncheon Iron.”—An iron punch. Cf. Fr. 
potngon, a steel tool of various shapes. 

“3lb. thrumbes.”— This was linen weaver’s 
waste, and was used by economical housewives for 
darning and sewing. It is used by Shakespeare 
in Midsummer Night's Dream, V. i. 392:— 

“O Fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum.” 

“ A saker ladle.”—This was an instrument used 
to convey the powder to the butt-end of a cannon 
loaded with loose powder. 

“2 trayne Fatts.”—These were vats for holding 
train oil. 

“A frape for the skiffe."—-A frape was a rope 
with the ends spliced together, forming a thimble 


* Asin the Denton MSS., 1680. 


or loop. It was put around a boat having this 
loop at the bow into which a hawser was hooked 
to draw the boat through the surf to the shore. 

“1 Thousand clawbord.”—The dictionaries do 
not tell us that at this time the term clapboard was 
applied to all small boards which were not sawed, 
but such is the fact. The word is a corruption of 
clove-board, which appears as cloboard, clawboard, 
and finally clapboard. Wood, in New England’s 
Prospect, speaks of oaks “ more fit for clappboard, 
others for sawne board.” 

James Painney Baxter. 

Portland, Maine, U.S. 


Foreign Monumentat Brasses.—I believe 
that almost every monumental brass in this country 
has been catalogued, and that nearly all of them 
have been rubbed, so that if, by any untoward 
chance, the originals should perish, a memorial of 
them will still remain. Continental monumental 
brasses have received but little attention from 
English archeologists. There is a list of sixty-five 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
for May 31, 1883, communicated by the Rev. 
W. F. Creeny. During a recent hurried tour in 
Belgium I made notes of such as I saw. It may 
be well that these should be recorded in “ N. & Q.,” 
that some one with more time or zeal than I had 
may take rubbings of them. 

Bruges.—Church of St. Jacques, seven brasses 
in a chapel on north of nave. Church of Notre 
Dame, two brasses. 

Les Halles.—Museum, many rubbings of brasses 
and incised tombstones. One represents a baby 
in swaddling clothes, with Death, in the form of a 
skeleton, standing behind and stabbing it with a 
long arrow ; skulls in the angles where the evan- 
gelistic symbols would have been at an earlier 
time. The date is 1557. 

Ghent.—Library, two monumental brasses, a 
woman and a man; the man in armour, partly 
mail and partly plate. He holds a drawn sword, 
inscribed along the blade, HORREBANT DUDUM 
REPROBI ME CERNERE NUDUM. Avon. 


Emerson.—There is a curious passage in Emer- 
son’s English Traits, which shows strange ignorance 
or carelessness on the part of that eminent writer— 
want of candour is out of the question in such a 
man. Speaking of religion, he says, “ They put up 
no Socratic prayer, much less any saintly prayer, 
for the Queen’s mind ; ask neither for light nor 
right, but say bluntly, ‘Grant her in health and 
wealth long to live.” It is certainly remarkable 


that Emerson should not have known that this 
petition comes after the words “So replenish her 
with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit, that she may 
alway incline to Thy will, and walk in Thy way: 
endue her plenteously with heavenly gifts” :—the 
more remarkable, because the same prayer is used, 


mutatis mutandis, on behalf of the President, in 
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the Prayer-Book of the American Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The passage was not corrected in 
any of the editions published in Emerson’s lifetime, 
nor, of course, has it been in Mr. Morley’s recent 
edition. Epwarp Marsnatt, 
Hastings. 


Boreter Boox-Puiate. — Having copies of a 
book-plate of one of the family of Boteler, with 
which I am connected by marriage, I can enclose 
one to readers of “ N. & Q.” who may let me have 
a stamped envelope with their name, at Sandford 
St. Martin, Steeple Aston, Oxon. The specialty 
is that the arms form part of a print containing a 
view of Eastry Church. It has therefore some 
further interest to collectors in Kent. 

(Rev.) E. 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Scuwarensacu, Pass.—Can any of 
your readers give me some particulars of a tragedy 
by the German poet Werner called The Twenty- 
fourth of February, the scene of which, I under- 
stand, is laid at the little inn at Schwarenbach, at 
the top of the Gemmi Pass? All the guide-books 
speak of the play as “ Werner’s gloomy tragedy,” 
but give no notion of the plot or any of its inci- 
dents. Has it been translated into English ; if so, 
by whom, and where published ? L. A. W. 


Dublin. 


[The story of The Twenty-fourth of February is a 
horrible record of domestic fatality weighing upon a 
house. The date named has thrice been marked by a 
parricide or other domestic murder. Werner, whose 
tendencies were to mysticism, treats the subject with 
implicit faith, and shows the hideous and unconquerable 
growth of self-begotten crime. The whole is a night- 
mare. We know of no English version of the play. A 
French rendering, in which a fourth and concluding 
murder is suppressed, and the piece ends with a safe 
passage through the terrible anniversary and a supposed 
rupture of the family doom. was produced at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, Paris, in 1864. Werner, who late in life 
became converted to the Catholic religion and embraced 
the profession of the priesthood, regarded the 24th 
of February, the day of his mother’s death, as 
malignant to himself. In his Confessions he declares, 
with more self knowledge than is often possessed, that 
if any one regards him as a madman he is right, but if 
he adds that he is a knave he lies. | 


“PatTeT JANUA coR MAGIS.”—Where is this 
door-head inscription ? A. B. C. 


Sovrney’s “Book or tHe Caurcn.”—It has 
been always objected to this work that the re- 
ferences have not been appended. Friends have 
objected and enemies, notably Charles Butler. 
Could the references now be furnished out of any 


existing common-place books left by Southey? 
His foolish reasons for omitting them appear at 
large in his Vindicie, pp. 42-3. 
©. A, Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Sotomon Penny.—Can any one interested in 
the fate of the French Protestant refugees give me 
any information respecting Solomon Penny, whose 
name appears in Agnew’s French Protestant Exiles 
as a director of the French Hospital in London 
in the year 1718? I shall also be glad to learn 
whether Nicholas Penny, who was Dean of Lich- 
field 1731-45, belonged to the same family. 
The name is supposed to have been originally 
Pennée. Ww. 


Srrawserry Leaves THE Docat Coronet. 
—I was asked the origin of this the other day by 
a friend, but could not answer the question, and 
hitherto have been unable to discover why and 
when the leaves were first inserted in the coronet. 
I should be obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
could enlighten me. Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 

[At 5 S. ii. 129 a similar query is propounded, To 
this (5 S. v. 75) Mr. F. Ruxe replied, denying that the 
trefoil floral ornaments of ducal coronets are strawberry 
leaves, and stating that the question of interest is, why 
and on whose authority they were so styled. At 5 8. 
xii. 114 Mr. J. Cuvurcuiitt Sixes supplies an extract 
from the Gentleman's Magazine of July, 1879, dealing 
with the whole question, and asserting that the con- 
ventional leaves used to decorate coronets were not 
originally called strawberry leaves, and were at first very 
unlike them. } 


Larce Fossi. Eres. —In any collection of 
fossils of different ages I seem to find that what- 
ever eyes existed before the oolite or Wealden 
period were larger than those of corresponding 
animals of any later time. Is that so; and, ifa 
general fact, has any theory been suggested as a 
reason ? E. L. G. 


Avrxanper Smita.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to any memoir, sketch, or obituary notice 
of Alexander Smith, author of A Life Drama and 
other poems ? Epwarp ©. Wuitenurst. 

[See Allibone, Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture; Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des Contem- 
porains, ed. 1858 ; and Men of the Time, seventh edition. ] 


Topacco.—In the District Railway Guide to 
the Health Exhibition I find it stated as “an 
historical fact” that “Capt. William Myddelton, 
brother of Sir Hugh, of New River celebrity, was 
the first who smoked tobacco in London.” The 
italics are reproduced from the Guide. Can this 
statement be verified ? Fumosvs. 


Boorn, Caer Justice tn Iretanp.—The Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Booth, Knt., who (knighted at 
Whitehall May 15, 1668) appears to have been a 
puzzle to Le Neve, was, temp. Charles II., Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland. He 
was eldest son of Robert Booth, of Salford, Esq. 
(bencher of Gray’s Inn); was educated at the 
Manchester Grammar School (under Mr. Brid- 
oake, afterwards Bishop of Chichester), and at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
September 20, 1644, at the age of nineteen. He 
became a member of Gray’s Inn, and, after being 
one of the justices of the court above mentioned, 
was appointed Chief Justice—probably in 1668. 
I have full (unpublished) particulars of his an- 
cestry, as also particulars of the Salford and neigh- 
bouring properties in which he was interested, in- 
cluding the right of presentation to Trinity Chapel, 
Salford, founded by his grandfather. He was 
married twice, but I am not sure which was his 
earlier marriage, viz., to Mary, daughter of 
Spencer Potts, of Chalgrove, co. Bedford, Esq., 
and to Susan, eldest daughter of Henry Oxenden, 
of Dene, co. Kent, Esq., afterwards (in 1678) 
created a baronet. Sir Robert is incidentally 
mentioned by Gwillim in connexion with the 
family arms, (By the way, what was this herald’s 
authority for stating that the judge was descended 
from the knightly Booths of Dunham Massey?) 
Can any of your correspondents refer me to a life 
or particular account of the judge, and also to 
the original authorities as to which was his earlier 
marriage, and as to whether it was by his wife 
Susan alone that he had issue? A fall abstract 
of his will would be of value. Iam aware of one 
printed pedigree ; but that is, to say the least, not 
conclusive. C. T. 
24, Brown Street, Manchester, 


Domespay Oax.—There is an oak tree in the 
park attached to Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, 
called the Domesday Oak. It is said to be men- 
tioned in the Conqueror’s survey. Is this so? I 
have looked for it, and been unable to find it 
there. Anoy. 


“Lose AN HOUR IN THE MORNING AND YOU 
WILL BE ALL DAY HUNTING 1T.”—In one of the 
magazines for June I find the above given as a 
“ Whateleian proverb.” Ought it not, however, 
to be ascribed to Dr. Johnson ? 

Bepe. 


Perrer-Gars.—Can any one give me an instance 
of a “ pepper-garb” as an heraldic charge? Canon 
Jackson, in his interesting Guide to Farleigh 
Hwigerford, 1879, says that the garb in the 
Hungerford crest is sometimes called a pepper- 
garb, and quotes Burke’s Armory and Sir Richard 
St. George (1647) as authorities. He also calls 
attention to the Garter plate of Walter, Lord 
Hungerford, on which, as he justly remarks, the 
garb “has a strange look for a wheatsheaf. It is 
rather that of a bundle of peppercorns than of 


grains of wheat in the ear.” As this garb was 


adopted from the arms of the Peverells (three garbs 
and a chief), I have no doubt that the resemblance 
between the word poivre and the first two syllables 
of Peverell was sufficiently great to make a pepper- 
garb a satisfactory rebus on the name of that 
family, Is the charge borne by any other ? 
Epuunp M. Boyte. 


“Geytteman by Acr or 
Amongst the contemptuous terms applied to 
solicitors (and formerly to attorneys) is one that 
they are only “gentlemen by Act of Parliament.” 
How is this explained? I know of no Act re- 
lating to the point, and there is no doubt 
attorneys practised in the courts before there was 
any imperial legislation affecting them. The full 
title of a solicitor is “ John Smith, Gentleman, 
one of the Solicitors of Her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court of Judicature.” In official documents a 
solicitor is designated “Gentleman,” as a barrister 
is designated “ Esquire”; but whether the heralds 
recognize these ranks is not clear. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[Information bearing more or less directly upon thi 
inquiry may be found in 1* 8. i. 143, 475, 491; 2™ S. vii. 
298; 5th S, iii, 489; iv. 316, 519; v. 396; xii. 304, 338, 
and, under different heads, elsewhere in “ N. & Q.”) 

Tae Macponaups or Griexcoz.—Where can 
I find an authentic history of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe ? J. H. 


Happoy MSS.— Where and how can these 
MSS. be seen ? 


Hanp- woven Lriyex.— Can any of your 
readers tell me when and where hand-spun and 
hand-woven linen was last produced in England, 
and refer me to any books on the subject ? 

SPITALFIELDS, 


Rrames.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” in- 
form me where I have lately read of some quaint 
rhymes put up over a country cobbler’s shop? 
They are somewhat similar in character to the 
following, which have long been over the shop of 
one Mr. Simmons, a shoemaker at Oxted, in 
Surrey 

* You all must know 
I don’t refuse 
To make and mend 
Both boots and shoes. 
My leather ’s good, 
My price is just, 
My work is strong, 
So pay you must.” 

T. G. Leveson Gower. 


Rarip Manvuracture.—Many years ago a sheep 
was sheared at Newbury, Berks, the fleece was 
spun into yarn, woven, and made into a garment 
in the day. I request to know the date, and 
where may be found a report of the ———. 
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or Torture.—What Grecian ruler had 
a statue made resembling his wife, which was in 
reality an engine of torture, and had secret springs 
which seized those who touched it, and tormented 
them with sharp barbed points ? 

Joun Torram. 

[Is not this story compounded from what is told of 
the elder Dionysius and the instrument of execution 
known in Italy as the mannaja, and in Scotland as the 
maiden 


Avexanner M. Cavt.—TI shall be obliged for 
information concerning the above and concerning 
a work written by him, entitled Reason for Be 
lieving. Can the work in question be obtained ? 

J. Treves. 

Padua, 


Famiry or Hay or CapGEeRTOWERS AND 
of pedigree and mar- 
riages of this Berwickshire family desired by 

J. B. Craven, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 


Fitcn’s Cottections, co. SurrotxK.—In whose 
possession is the volume containing the collections 
of the Babergh hundred? Arrictep CLERK. 


Praystrete.—Near Taunton, and within the 
limits of the old priory demesne, this name occurs 
in connexion with a messuage, A.D. 1545. As 
some aver this to be a corruption of Palace Street, 
early instances with dates will oblige. The prefix 
is very similar to that in La Pleystow (a.p. 
1271) mentioned by White, and latterly known as 
the Plestor, at Selborne, which he says was always 
used as a place for play and recreation. 

Epwin Siorer. 

Taunton. 


Otp Prarsitts. — What has become of the 
extraordinary collection of old playbills which was 
preserved in the Lord Chamberlain’s office? I 
have a slight impression that it was offered for 
sale by auction a few years ago. If so, when and 
by whom; and where can the playbills now be in- 
spected ? J. R. D 


History or Pustic Meetines.—I am wanting 
information on the history of public meetings, the 
different forms they have taken in past times, with 
an account of the most noteworthy ones in England. 


Lost Novet or Gotpsmitn.—I am the owner 
of a book called “ Triwmph of Benevolence; or, 
the History of Francis Wills. By the Author of 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Berlin, sold by August 
Mylius, 1786.” Did you ever hear such a book 
attributed to Goldsmith; or is it a fraud and 
forgery? It is printed in English, size 16mo., 


two vols. in one, bound, in good preservation, and 
has frontispiece and title-page. Some of Goldsmith’s 
biographers allude to a lost novel by him, but none 


of them ever has seen it. Do you know of any one 

possessing a copy? If not, what would be the value 

of it as a literary curiosity ? Some of your corre- 

spondents may be able to throw some light on the 

subject; if so, I shall be happy to correspond with 

them. Tuomas Pou.tNey. 
12, St. Paul Street, Baltimore, U.S. 


A Question. — Certain coin- 
cidences with regard to an ancient inscription 
suggest the inquiry, Can Shakespeare have been 
in any way connected with Blackheath or Lee? 
In the old churchyard of Lee, Kent, there is an 
inscription taken from what was once a fine marble 
tomb erected in memory of Bryan Anslye, Esq., 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s gentlemen pensioners, 
and lessee of Kidbrook Manor from 1577 till his 
death in 1604. It was raised by bis third and 
youngest daughter, Cordell or Cordelia, and, after 
giving some particulars as to other members of the 
family, goes on to state:— 

** Cordell, the youngest Daughter, at her own proper 
cost and chardges, in further t+stimonie of her Dutifull 
love unto her Father and Mother, caused this Monument 
to be erected for the perpetuall memorie of their name, 

Against the ingrateful nature 
Of Oblivious Time, 
Nec Primus, nec ultimus, 
Multi ante cesserunt, et 
Omnes sequentur.” 
If Shakespeare ever saw this stone or knew this 
family, he may have erected a more lasting 
memorial of this loving daughter in the story of 
another Cordelia, like her the youngest and most 
dutiful of three. It is worthy of remark also that 
the scene of Lear’s wanderings is a heath, “ within 
a mile or two on the way to Dover.” Query, 
Blackheath? One of the chief characters in the 
play bears the name of Kent. Another circumstance 
I mention with some hesitation, because if there 
is anything in it some learned Shakespearian must 
have observed it before now. The Cordelia of this 
inscription became the wife of a very distinguished 
man, William Harvey, a famous soldier in the 
days of the Spanish Armada, who for his service 
in various ways was created Baron Hervey of Kid- 
brook. His initials recall to mind the mysterious 
Mr. W. H. to whom Shakespeare dedicated his 
sonnets, and whose identity has long perplexed 
students, M. A. S. M. 
Blackheath. 


Replies. 


SERJEANTS’ RINGS, 
(6 §. ix. 446, 511.) 

The interesting question which Mr. Ocraviv 
Morea has raised—viz., What has become of all 
the serjeants’ rings ?—is well worthy of being ven- 
tilated ; and as Mrs. Scarverr has done me the 
honour to refer to the “funeral sermon” over the 
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serjeants which I delivered in 1877 in Serjeants’ 
Inn Hall before the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, I ask leave to continue the 
discussion of it. Fortescue, the learned author of 
the treatise De Laudibus Lequm Anglia, became 
a serjeant in 1429, and confides to us the fact 
that his bill for gold rings came to 501. 
Wynne, the learned author of some tracts on legal 
antiqnities, became a serjeant ia 1736, in company 
with thirteen others, and states that they shared 
among them the cost of 1,409 rings, amounting 
to 7731., besides what every serjeant had made 
on his private account. In 1809, when Mr. Peck- 
will and Mr. Frere became serjeants, they gave 
sixty rings, which cost 53/. 19s. 6d. 

The rings appear to have been of plain gold, 
differing from each other in weight, and con- 
sequently in value, which was carefully graduated 
according to the dignity of the recipient. The 
value of the ring which he gave to the king is not 
mentioned by Fortescue, but he tells us that 
**to every prince of the blool, duke, and archbishop 
present, to the Lord Chancellor and to the Lord Trea- 
surer, each serjeant gave a ring worth 6s. 8d. To 
every earl and bishop, to the Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
each Chief Justice anil the Chief Baron, a ring worth 1/. 
To every other Lord of Parliament, abbot, prelate, and 
knight, to the Master of the Rolls, and every justice, a 
ring worth one mark. To every Baron of the Exchequer, 
chamberlain, and courtier in waiting on the king, a ring 
proportionate in value to the rank of the recipient. 
Every clerk, especially in the Court of Common Pleas, 
will have a ring convenient to his degree. The serjeants 
also present rings to their friends and acquaintances.” 
Ata call in 1555, the rings for the king and queen 
(Philip and Mary) were: worth 3/. 6s. 8d. each ; 
those forthe Lord Chancellor and other high officers, 
1l.; for the judges, 16s.; the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, 14s.; and so on down to the sixteen 
filacers, who received rings worth 2s. 6d. each. 

The speciality of these rings is in the mottoes 
engraved upon them. The earliest recorded is 
that of Sir J. Fineux in 1485, ‘‘Sue quisque 
fortune faber”; the next that of Serjeant (after- 
wards Chief Justice) Montagu in 1531, “ AL quitas 
justitia norma”; that of 1547, “ Plebs sine lege 
ruit”; and that of 1577, “Lex regis presidium.” 
Lists of the mottoes are given in the fifth volume 
of the first series of “ N. & Q.,” and more com- 
pletely in the late Mr. Foss’s admirable work, The 
Lives of the Judges. From this it appears that, in 
addition to those just named, 168 mottoes have 
been recorded, as follows : James I., 1 ; Charles I., 
13; Charles II., 8; James IL, 4; William IIL, 
5; Anne, 3; George I., 3; George IL, 9; George 
Ilf., 54; George IV., 11; William IV., 8; 
Victoria, 49. There should, of course, be a 
specimen of each of these in the royal collections. 

he great variations of number in different reigns 
arise not so much from a difference in the number 
of serjeants created as from alterations in the 
custom, which at one time prevailed, of all the 


serjeants at the same creation using the same 
motto. That on the occasion of the splendid 
creation of fourteen serjeants in 1660 was an in- 
genious chronogram alluding to the restoration of 
Charles IL, “‘aDest CaroLVs MagoVs.” The 
rings at the creation of Serjeant Wynne and others 
in 1736 bore the motto, “ Nanquam libertas 
gratim”; and the eight rings then provided for the 
queen and princes and princesses were finely 
polished and the motto enamelled. 

In 1787 the practice of giving rings was re- 
trenched, and those for the judges, bar, and 
attorneys were discontinued. This explains the 
great reduction in number and cost [ have already 
mentioned at the call of 1809. By the time my 
learned friend Mr. Serjeant Tindal Atkinson 
took upon him the state and degree, all presenta- 
tion of rings in open court had ceased, and the 
rings were forwarded privately by the jeweller to 
the masters of the Court of Common Pleas and 
the personal friends of the new serjeant, the Lord 
Chancellor receiving the queen’s ring and his own 
from the hands of the serjeant in his lordship’s 
private room. 

The serjeants who, like Mr. Serjeant Pulling, 
regret the virtual and practical, though not nominal, 
abolition of their order (for it would be quite com- 
petent for Her Majesty now, if so advised, to issue 
a writ commanding any number of barristers to 
take upon themselves the state and degree of a 
serjeant-at-law), must feel, when they look back 
upon the gradual neglect and disuse by the ser- 
jeants themselves of their ancient customs and 
their ancient garments, that it has had something 
to do with the calamities that have fallen upon 
them. I have been a little disappointed to find 
in my learned friend’s interesting book on the 
Order of the Coif, just published, so slight a refer- 
ence to this question of rings, and, indeed, to many 
other matters in respect of which the learned ser- 
jeant must have access to vast stores of useful 
information. I only hope he has not said his last 
word upon these subjects. 

The question which Mr. Octavius Moreay 
has raised still awaits its answer. Besides the 
hundreds of rings in the royal collections, there 
must be thousands in private possession; yet they 
are very rarely met with. All can hardly have 
been melted down, though many may have been. 

I must add «a word of contradiction to your 
esteemed correspondent Mr. Sawyer, who says, 
“We know the coif of the serjeants-at-law was 
designed to hide the tonsure” (6 S. x. 6). I have 
long been convinced that this conjecture of Spel- 
man’s (who was a civilian and hated the serjeants), 
founded on an obscure passage in Matthew Paris, 
was without foundation ; and your correspondent 
will find this completely and most ably demon- 
strated in Mr. Serjeant Pulling’s book. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the serjeant was always matter 
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of envy and disparagement to the rival prac- 
titioners. Thus Spelman contrasts the doctors 
“‘sedentes pileati” with the serjeants “ stantes 
absque pilei honoris sed coyfa”; and the Masters 
in Chancery in their “ case” urge that the serjeant 
must be “ bearheaded, save that he is allowed a 
qnoyfe (or a night cappe as it seemeth) against the 
cold”; while the serjeants retort that they ‘ may 
wear their coif in the king’s presence.” 
W. BraBrook. 


In the dearth of information about these rings, 
it may be convenient to put on record that the 
mottoes on the rings given by the serjeants about 
the end of the seventeenth century ‘and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth are usually given in Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s Diary. W. P. Courtney. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate. 


There are no serjeants’ rings in the plate-room 
at Windsor Castle, nor is there any salver made 
of mourning or other rings. Possibly Mr. 
Morcan may refer to a gold salver with the lids 
of presentation snuff-boxes introduced. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Rastaquokre x. 9).—Rastaquonere is a 
mere printer's error for rastaguoére. The word 
spread from the Palais Royal farce of Le Brésillen 
about fourteen or fifteen years ago, and was first used 
for rich South Americans, but now for all non- 
European foreigners, for whom it is the only 
modern French designation. Dz. 


Bear-skin Jopper (6% §, ix. 9, 53, 73).— 
Perhaps the following extract from Luther’s Collo- 
quies may be acceptable to the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
not only because it proves that the fable about the 
bear-skin was current nearly 400 years ago, but also 
because it shows Luther’s fondness for such things : 


“ The Fables of Esop (said Luther) ought to be trans- 
lated into high Dutch, and brought finely into order; 
for one man made not that book, but many great people 
at all times in the world made a part thereof......So far 
as I am able to understand, next unto the Bible, we 
have no better books than the Works of Cato, and the 
Fables of Esop; for their writings are better than all the 
tattered sentences of the Philosophers and Lawyers. 
At that time Luther related the fable concerning the 
Wolf and the Sheep: he related also this pleasant fable, 
whose moral is thet all things are not everywhere to be 


spoken. A Lion called unto him into his den (wherein | 


was a very evil savor and stink) many beasts: Now he 
asked the Wolf how he liked his Royal Palace? The 
Wolf answered and said, O! it stinketh evil herein; 
then the Lion flew upon the Wolf, and tore him in pieces. 
Afterwards he asked also the Ass how he likedit? The 
poor Ass being much affrighted at the Wolf's death and 
murder, intending therefore to flatter, he said, O my 
Lord and King! it smelleth here exceeding well. But 


the Lion laid hold on the Ass, and tore him also in | 


pieces. After this he asked the Fox how it liked him? 
The Fox said, I have gotten such a cold, that I can 
smell nothing at all : as would he say, It is not good to 
make true report of everything. Thus he became wise 


by other men’s hurte, in keeping his tongue. He related 

at that time another fable, against presumption and 

rashness, and said, One bought a Bear's skin, and paid 

for it before the Bear was killed or taken; whereupon 
| he said, Let no man cast away an old coat until he have 
a new."—Luther’s Colloqguies, 1652, p. 432. RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Hac (6 §, ix. 487).—I fear we shall not get 
much more information as to this word. I pre- 
sume the reason why Mr. Wright took the word 
hegtesse as better suited to the Lat. tisiphona than 
to the Lat. paree was because we find elsewhere 
the entry “ Erenis, hegtes”; and Jit is certainly 
correct to say that Tisiphone was one of the Erinyes 
or Furies. Hence it is at once proved that the 
supposition, even if unneeded here, is far from 
baseless. 

The best way is to quote all the entries in full. 
The word occurs in the glossaries not nine times, 
but eleven times, and it is best to arrange the 
statements in order of date. They are as follows. 
In the eighth century : Hwmenides, haehtisse ; 
Furia, haehtis; Erenis, furia (with haegtis added 
in a later hand); Striga, haegtis. 

In the tenth century: Pythonissa, hellerune, 
uel hegtesse; Tisiphona, welcyrre; Parce, 
heegtesse (the pair of glosses supposed by Mr. 
Wright to be transposed). 

In the eleventh century: Erenis, hegtes ; 
Eumenides, hegtesse; Furia, hegtesse; Furiarwm, 
hegtessa ; and yet again, Yuriarwm, hegtessa. 
It would seem from this that the correct nom. 
sing. is haehtis, later haegtis, hegtis; whilst 
heegtesse represents the plural and occasionally the 
singular, perhaps in an oblique case. Schade 
gives the O.H.G. form as hagazussa, which was 
afterwards contracted to hazissa, M.H.G. hecse, 
mod. G. Hezxe. 

Mr. Marnew has cleared the way as to some 
points. It may now be accepted as certain that 
the Du. haagdis, a lizard, is the same as the G. 
Eidechse; it may be added that the A.S. is 
ethexe, and that the provincial E. is ask or arsk, 
all in the sense of lizard or newt. On the other 
hand, hag is short for hegtesse or heegtis, and the 
| cognate G. word is Hexe. But it does not follow 
that heeg-t-is, if derived from haga, would mean 
“a female hedge,” because the -t- might easily 
| make all the difference, and render the substan- 
| tive personal, The real difficulty is to explain 
this -t-, and, at the same time, the G. -2-. The 
only three opinions worth considering are those 
given by Schade. These are (1) the notion of 


Grimm, that there is a connexion with the Icel. 
hagr, wise; (2) the notion of Weigand (adopted 
by myself), that it is connected with A.-S. haga, 
a hedge ; and (3) the ingenious suggestion, due 
|to Heyne, that the word means “spoiler of the 
haw or enclosure stored with corn, &c.,” the 
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suffix being allied to A.-S. teosu, harm, damage. 
The suggestion of Grimm cannot well stand, for 
hagr has not at all the sense of “wise,” it is 
merely handy, skilful, and the suffix is left with- 
out even an attempt at regarding it. 

Both the other suggestions agree in referring 
the word to A.-S. haga, our haw; hawe is used in 
Chaucer to mean a farmyard, a fact worth noting. 
Perhaps we shall never get any further than this, 
Meanwhile, the sense suggested by Heyne is just 
possible. The difficulty clearly resides in the 
suffix, spelt -tis in early A.-S., and -zussa in 
O.HG., and the suffix is chiefly difficult because 
it is found nowhere else. The suffix in G. Eidechse 
is quite a different thing, though that is almost 
equally obscure. The Gothic spelling of Eidechse 
would have been agi-thaiso; the suggested sense 
is “serpent-spindle,” i.e. snake shaped like a 
spindle ; see Schade, s. v. “ Egidéhsa.” 

It must not be omitted that there is a passage 
in the A.-S. Leechdoms, iii. 54, where the word 
hagtessan, gen. sing., from nom. hegtesse, clearly 
means “of a witch” or “of a hag.” Thus the 
problem of the etymology of hag is definitely 
narrowed to the question, What is the sense of 
the suffix -tesse or -tis? Possibly it is related to 
Skt. diishaya,to harm. W. Sxear. 


Sprvriovs Epitions or Weti-KNown Poems 
(6™ §. ix. 465).—I fully sympathize with Mr. 
AtrreD WAL. LIs’s wish to rescue from oblivion, so 
far as possible, the literary productions of H. Hills’s 
press. This early Catnach was an industrious pro- 
vider of cheap literature, if I may judge from the 
contents of a small volume in my library. The 
pieces it contains are as follows:— 

Moderation Display’d: a Poem. ‘“ Neq: tempore in 
ullo esse queat duplici naturé, & corpore bino Ex alieni- 
genis membris compacta potestas.”—Lucret., lib.5. By 
the Author of Faction Display'd. London, Printed and 
Sold by H. Hills, in Black-fryars, near the Water-side, 
1709, Pp. 16. 

The Duel of the Stags: a Poem. Written by the 
Honourable Sir Robert Howard. Together with an 
Epistle to the Author, by Mr. John Dryden. London, 
Printed and Sold by H. Hills, in Blackfryars, near the 
Water-side, 1709. Pp. 16. 

The Plague of Athens which hapened in the Second 
Year of the Peloponnesian War. First described in 
Greek by Thucydides then in Latin by Lucretius, since 
attempted in Anglish by the Right Reverend Father in 
God Thomas Lord Bishop of Rochester, London, Printed 
by > Hills, in Black-fryars, near the Water-side, 1709. 

p. 24. 

Page 15 is blank, with this notice, “ Reader, 
throngh mistake of the Press, a page being Trans- 
pos’d, you are desir’d to turn over leaf.” 

An Elegy on the Author of the True-born-English- 
Man, with an Essay on the late Storm, By the Author 
of the Hymn to the Pillory, London, Printed in the 
Year 1708. Pp. 24. 


Though “anonymous,” this is evidently one of 
Hills’s productions. 


Lucretius : a Poem against the Fear of Death, with 
an Ode in Memory of the Accomplish’d Young Lady 
Mrs. Ann Killigrew, Excellent in the two Sister Arts 
of Poetry and Painting. London, Printed and Sold by 
H. Hills, in Black-fryare, near the Water-side, 1709. 
Price One Penny. Pp. 16. 


This is interesting, as it affords a measure of the 
pecuniary value in Anne’s reign of a fairly printed 
pamphlet of sixteen pages. 


Absalom and Achitophel.—Already described in Mr. 
WALLIs’s paper. 

Bleinheim : a Poem Inscrib’d to the Right Honourable 
Robert Harley, Esq. London, Printed by H. Hilla and 
Sold by all the Booksellers of London and Westminster, 
1709. Pp. 16. 

Cooper’s Hill: a Poem. Written by the Honourable 
Sir John Denham, Knight of the Bath. London, Printed 
and Sold by H. Hills, in Black-fryars, near the Water- 
side, 1709. Pp. 16. 

Faction Display'd: a Poem. “Sed non Atthore 
Furoris Sublato cecidit rabies.”°-—Lucan. “ Nec sit Poema 
sale facetiisque confertum Sit potius Moratum et 
Nervosum.”—Scal. From a Corrected Copy. London, 
Printed and Sold by H. Hills, in Black-fryyars, near the 
W ater-side, 1709. Pp. 16. 

The Temple of Death: a Poem. By the Richt 
Honourable the Marquis of Normanby. A Translation 
out of the Freach. With an Ode in memory of Her 
late Majesty Queen Mary. By a Person of Quality, 
Poema est Pictura loquens.” Imprint as before, 

16. 

Sensis and Philemon: a Poem on the ever lamented 
Loss of the two Yew-Trees in the Parish of Chilthorne, 
near the County Town of Somerset ; together with Mrs. 
Harris’s Earnest Petition. By the Author of the 7ale 
ofa Tub. Asalso An Ode upon Solitude. By the Earl 
of Roscommon. Imprint as before. Pp. 16. 

Cyder: a Poem, &c. With the Splendid Shilling.— 
See Mr. ALrrep WALLIs's list, Date 1708. Pp. 48. 
The last sheet of this pamphlet contains a list of 
eleven pamphlets published by Hills, none of 
which, with the exception of The Kit-Cats: a 
Poem, and Wine: a Poem, is contained in either 
Mr. WaAttis’s or the present list. 

A Panegvrick on Oliver Cromwell and his Victories, 
By Edm. Waller, Esq. With Three Poems on his Death, 
written by Mr. Dryden. Mr. Sprat, and Mr. Waller. 
London, Printed by H. Hills and Sold by the Booksellers 
of London and Westminster, 1709. Pp. 24. 

The Campaign: a Poem to His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. By Mr. Addison, ‘ Rheni Pacator et 
Istri.” &c. London, Printed for and Sold by H. Hills, 
in Black-fryars, near the Water-side, 1710. Pp. 16. 


W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Cattine Cuorcnes arrer Curistian Names 
(6™ §. ix. 486).—An instance of this occurs in 
Liverpool. St. Nicholas Church is supposed to 
have been founded by Nicolas, Bishop of Bangor, 
Carnarvonshire, from some documents that are, or 
were within a few years, in existence. 

GILLIFLOWER FARRINGDON. 


Ir (6% §. ix. 306, 378, 439).—Since sending 
you my former note on this subject I have ex- 
amined several other old Bibles, and am now able 
to confine the change from i to is within much 
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narrower limits. One I examined, printed in 
1683 by John Hayes, brings the use of it down 
fourteen years later; and another, of 1708, carries 
the modern spelling its back seventy-six years; 
So that it is clear the change must have been 
made within the twenty-five years between the 
dates [ have named above. W. S. B. H. 


France (6 §. ix. 330, 456).—May I correct 
a mistake in my last paper, which I am sorry to 
have made? Lothaire, King of Italy, died in 950, 
not 930, so that Adelaide might have been his 
daughter. At the same time, I think she was the 
daughter of her mother’s second husband, Otho. 
I must also apologize for having in momentary 
forgetfulness, and misled by a stop in the wrong 
place, written as if Bertha, and not her daughter 
Adelaide, had been the widow of Lothaire. 

HeERMENTRUDE. 


Lorp Montacvre (6 ix. 207, 235, 277).— 
In reply to my inquiry at the first of the above 
references one correspondent says, that upon the 
death of John Nevill at Barnet, in 1471, the title 
Lord Montacute was lost, but subsequently restored 
through its being conferred on the grandson of 
his daughter Lucy as Lord “ Montague.” Another 
correspondent gives it as Viscount ‘‘ Montacute.” 
I should now be glad to know which is the correct 
Hoag of the title, if Montague or Montacute ; 

so whether its possessor, or any of his descendants, 
adopted his grandmother’s maiden name of Nevill, 
and at any period resided at Montacute, in Somer- 
setshire. W. C. Crorutizr. 

Southampton. 


A Yarp or Beer (6" S. v. 368, 394, 456; 
vi. 77, 257, 278, 299; vii. 18, 476; viii. 130)—Some 
correspondents may be interested to know that a 
glass measuring a yard, from which beer may be 
imbibed, can be seen at the “ Prince of Wales” inn, 
Weymouth Street, Portland Place, London, where 
I unearthed it some days ago. I may add that 
the landlord of the house informed me that he had 
previously kept an inn at Eaton, where the custom 
of using these glasses is said to obtain. 

Rosert M. Taureoop. 


“Vesica piscis” (6% S. ix. 327, 409, 475).—The 
mistake Mr. Avan S. Cote and others fall into 
on this subject simply arises from their mistaking 
the subject of inquiry. As many take it the “ Vesica 
piscis”” is a fact of antiquarian research as think 
it is a matter of folk-etymology, hence popularly 
artistic. For instance, no doubt it is true an 
analogous case will be found to prevail among 
Hindoos, whether Mohammedan, Brahmin, or 
Buddhist, just as the Maori king and his chiefs, 
now in London, can doubtless give a similar reason 
for their peculiar form of head-dress. Neverthe- 
less this does not show how their present notions 
are directly connected with the ancient sign of the 


Zodiac, in which undoubtedly the real presence 


idea was more than symbolized. 
GILLIFLOWER FARRINGDON. 


Erymotocy or (6™ §. ix. 426, 471). 
—Surely we need not travel to Sanscrit at all for 
the etymology of a mineral known to Europe as 
coming principally from Solfatara, near Naples, 
though there are deposits in Spain, Sicily, and 
Hecla. The name is very likely to be Greek, or 
such Greek as was used in Magna Grecia. It is 
almost sure to be so. Now let us see what we 
can make of it taking this for our basis. John 
Cleland, the celebrated Will. Honeycomb of the 
Spectator, in his Vocabulary derived it from the 
Celtic thus: Z, the prepositive article; wl, materia; 
phur, fire; zulphur= materia ignea. vAy is matter, 
op, fire. Even to this day in Italian zolfo and 
zolforato may be read for solfo and solforato, and 
the Spanish is azufre. I do not see why we should 
go to Sanscrit while we have all this at hand. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


With regard to the etymology of this word, may 
I be allowed to observe that the derivation of the 
Latin sulphur (properly spelt sulpur) from a word 
appearing in Sanscrit dictionaries in the form 
culvari, is quite as much a guess, and quite as un- 
supported by evidence as the assumption that 
culvért means “enemy to copper.” One guess is as 
destitute of probability as the other. The pro- 
bability is that gulvdri is not a genuine Sanskrit 
word. Why should the Lat. su/pur be borrowed 
from an Indian source? Italians are not likely to 
have got their sulphur from India, plenty being 
obtainable in Italy and in Palestine. If the Lat. 
sulpur be a foreign word, it is much more likely to 
be of Pheenician or Arabic origin, like other foreign 
articles, naphtha, myrrha, nitrum, cinnamon, 
asinus, palma (the tree), and dactylus. Is it pos- 
sible that sulpur can have been borrowed from a 
Semitic word, representing Arab. zaghferdn, saffron, 
the mineral being so named from its colour? For 
l=the guttural gh, cp. It. Baldaco= Baghdad. 

A. L, Mayruew. 
Oxford. 


Viscount Montacve (6% §, ix. 209, 257, 337, 
377, 398).—See, for a full reply, “N. &Q.,” 
S. viii. 292, and note 344; refer to Arkcoll & 
Jones, Solicitors, 192, Tooley Street, and James 
Coleman, White Hart Lane; see also a new book 
noted in the Times, February, 1884, Cowdray, by 
Mrs. Roundell, 4to., price 10s. 6d., Bickers & Son. 
Note that Browne of Cowdray is “junior” to 
Browne of Betchworth, Surrey. J. B. 


Cuirry-race (6% §S. ix. 149, 215, 299, 354, 
414).—My query in regard to this word has been 
the means of raising a question between Mr, 
Patmer and Dr. Cuance, but only on 
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a side issue, viz., whether the original form be 
chiche-face or chiche-vache, No one except Mr. 
Birxseck Terry has sent any reply to my query. 
He contributes (p. 299) a valuable, but puzzling 
example of chittt-face, earlier than any which I 
yet possessed : 

Starue therefore Warman....... 

You halfe-fac’t groat, you thick-cheekt chittiface ” 
Downfall, &e. 

(I quote from the original edition, 1601). 
Upon this I remark that Warman is in ex- 
tremity: he has just been imploring a piece 
of meat or bread to save him from death ; he is 
like a “halfe-fac’t groat,” which phrase I take to 
mean that his face has no more roundness than 
the profile on a well-worn coin. By what con- 
tradiction can he be rightly described as “ thick- 
cheekt”? Is not the emendation “thin-cheeked ” 
as safe as it is obvious? If so, the example is a 
good one of the word in what I suppose to be its 
proper sense, the same as that of Burton already 
quoted by me, “a thin, lean, chitty face.” Will 
abler critics say what they think of my proposal ? 
Meanwhile an example of the word in the spelling 
chichiface or chicheface remains yet to be supplied. 


C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


It seems to me some of your correspondents 
are more interested in the spelling than the fun. 
Bicorn with his two horns, who feeds on hen- 
pecked husbands, is so fat he can hardly waddle 
across the stage; whereas Chiche Vache, ugly 
cow, whose diet is obedient wives, is so nearly 
starved she can hardly drag herself along. And 
in this the joke (which Chaucer was well up to) 
consisted. 


Morse (6 S., ix. 507).—If E. S. W. will turn 
to p. 129 of vol. x. (Monastery) of the Centenary 
Edition of the Waverley Novels —the standard 
edition of Scott’s novels—he will find this word 
rendered nurse. Morse in the early editions was 
obviously a mere typographical error, and not a 
lapsus of the author, whose manuscripts will 
compare most favourably with the generality of 
“copy.” E. S. W.’s impression that Sir Walter’s 
MSS. never went into the printing office is not 
borne out by fact. The original manuscript of 
The Monastery is, I believe, in the library of 
Middlehill House, Worcestershire. A. W. B. 

(Mr. PF, Cox states that nurse was adopted in place of 
morse in the edition of 1871. Other correspondents 
supply answers bearing out the information of A. W. B., 


which is authoritative, and dispenses with the need of 
further comment.] 


Georct Bortery (6" §. ix. 406, 457).—If 
George, Viscount Rochford had left a legitimate 
son, it is very remarkable that his first cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth, after her accession to the throne, 
did not restore him in blood and to his father’s 


and grandfather’s honours ; and it is also remark- 
able that the Careys have always quartered the 
Boleyne arms, which they could not have right- 
fully borne had Lord Rochford left legitimate 
issue. 

I should be glad to know the origin of thé 
title Rochford. I cannot find that any heiress of 
a family of that name married a Boleyne or a 
Butler, yet in the wonderful coat of arms which 
King Henry granted to his wife, Anne Boleyne 
(and from which her own paternal arms are 
omitted), the fourth quartering is, Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Butler; 2and 3, Arg., a lion rampant sable, crowned 
gules, Rochford. Epmunp M. Boyrte. 


Earty Datrep Ex-Lisris (6% S. ix. 486).— 
The owner of this plate was Rachel, Countess 
Dowager of Bath, daughter of Francis Fane, Earl 
of Westmoreland, and widow of Henry Bourchier, 
fifth and last Earl of Bath of that family. He died 
Ang. 15, 1654. The inscription, which Mr. 
calls incoherent and incomprehen- 
sible, is certainly very much so indeed if taken 
as a single sentence ; and if Mr. O'Conne tt tried 
to construe it as such, I feel quite sorry for him. 
But there is no difficulty in it ; the middle part, 
“ex dono,” &c., is the usual Latin inscription on 
gifts ; the rest is an assemblage of heraldic mottoes. 
“Ne vile fano” is that of Fane, and the others 
might be easily identified. The arms are Bour- 
chier and Fane impaled. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


or Eprrapas” (6% §. ix. 86, 
493).—As the compiler of the Bibliography of 
Epitaphs indicated at the latter reference by 
your correspondent D’Arcy Lever, I can only 
say that the bibliography was not put forth as 
complete, but merely as a list of the works and 
magazine articles relating to the subject which I 
had at that time been able to find ; and, consider- 
ing that I had only a short time to gather them 
together, the bibliography is fairly good. Some 
of the works enumerated in my bibliography I 
could not collate, as I had not been able to 
obtain copies of them, and I therefere merely gave 
the titles as I had gathered them from the 
various sources. I may also tell Mr. Lever 
that I wrote to one of the authors he mentions, to 
whom he is indebted for two books down in his 
list, but I never received an acknowledgment of 
my letter. Since compiling my bibliography 
I have been collecting materials for enlarging 
it, and have also had the kind help of my 
friends the Rev. W. C. Boulter and Mr. G. J 
Gray, both of whom have sent-me names of many 
works relating to the subject. In compiling the 
bibliography I intend to arrange it under the 
names of the various counties, and subdivide it 
under the towns by giving references to local 
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histories, &c., so as to make it a reference book 
for the genealogist, antiquary, &c. I shall 
esteem it a great favour if those of your corre- 
spondents who have any works relating to the 
subject will kindly send me particulars of them. 
Thanks to Mr. Lever for the additional items 
given in his list. W. G. B. Pace. 
Subscription Library, Hull. 


GeytTLeman Crossinc-sweerer (6* ix. 449, 
493).—I have to thank various contributors for 
replies under this head. I wrote a story on the 
subject (in the Million for June, 1870) at the 
request of a friend, who said he was acquainted 
with the hero of it. The circumstances were very 
pathetic. The ruined gentleman continued to main- 
tain the wife of his affections in a life of ease by 
presenting himself as a one-legged beggar on a 
crowded city crossing, notwithstanding the con- 
viction that it would one day bring him to grief. 
He was finally run over by his own wife’s brougham. 
She had never suspected what his business was 
till she saw the victim of the accident. 

The paragraph in the Court Journal surprised 
me, as I fancied it implied that the story given 
me was a fiction; but I am interested to find 
now that there has been more than one similar 
occurrence, R. H. Busx. 


Caaucer’s “ Pitwe-pere” (6" S. ix. 245, 313, 
374).—At the second reference Mr. Wm. Cooke 
says, “‘as Davies writes.” To which Davies does 
he refer, and to what book? I dare say I ought 
to know, but Ido not. Would it not be well for 
all correspondents to give exact names and refer- 
ences? I am sure the Editor, who values his space, 
will think so. C. M. I 


Sairn’s “ Dict. or Gr. anp Rom. Biocr. anp 
(6™ ix. 486).—Why on earth 
Smith should omit the words Cymodoce and Cymo- 
thie, who shall say? Both are duly recorded by 
that hardly unknown author Lempriere. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Sixcucar Error or HumBoipt CONCERNING A 
supposeD New Srar ix Tae Fourta Ceyxtory 
(6" S. viii. 404; ix. 33).—Being very desirous of 
tracing, if possible, the source of this remarkable 
error of Humboldt in stating that Cuspinianus 
(Spieshammer) had himself seen an object (evidently 
from the description really a comet), which was 
supposed to be a new star, in the year a.p. 389, 
nearly eleven centuries before his birth, I addressed 
letters upon it both to the Observatory and to the 
Atheneum. In consequence of that in the latter, 
Prof. Steiff, of Tiibingen, kindly sent a note to 
its editor (which is printed in the number for 
February 9), giving the passage in Cuspinianus 
which, having failed to find, I erroneously con- 


cluded was in some non-extant or at any rate 
unprinted work, and only known by a reference to 
it by Tycho Brahe. The passage at once shows 
that Cuspinianus simply quoted the account of 
the supposed star from Marcellinus. 

It should also be mentioned, for the information 
of your readers, that I found, since the date of my 
note in “ N. & Q.” at the above reference, that the 
extraordinary mistake of representing Cuspinianus 
as an eye-witness of this so-called star was made 
before Humboldt by Cassini, in his Eléments 
d’ Astronomie, where he states this on the authority 
of Licetus. Reference to the latter (De Novis 
Astris et Cometis), however, shows that he merely 
mentioned the history of Cuspinianus as the source 
whence, like Tycho Brahe, he drew his informa- 
tion on the subject of the celestial appearance. 
Cassini, therefore, seems to have been the originator 
of the mistake, although it is singular that Hum- 
boldt should have inadvertently repeated it. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Fea Famity S. ix. 269, 472).—Some account 
of the Orkney family of Fea may be seen in 
pp. 113-118 of History of Episcopal Church in 
Orkney, 1688-1882, by Rev. J. B. Craven (Kirk- 
wall, Peace & Son, 1883). On their old house of 
Store this inscription stood, “Soli Deo gloria, 
septem proavi hec nobis reliquerunt. J. F. B. T., 
1671.” These “‘septem proavi” were all direct 
ascendants, all of the same name—James Fea—and ‘ 
holders of the same property and title—“ clestron.” 

H. A. B. 


Transmocriry (6" ix. 449, 476, 517).—Pror. 
Sxear declares, ex cathedrd, that transmogrify is 
certainly not from transmigrate. “ It is merely a 
playful turn of transmorphy, itself a playful sub- 
stitution for transform, by the putting of the 
Greek morphé for the Latin forma.” Here is a 
double conjecture from one who is always declaim- 
ing against the iniquity of guessing in etymology. 
To give the slightest plausibility to the explana- 
tion, it ought to be shown that transmorphy was 
ever used in the sense required. But a jocular 
coinage of this nature would never have been 
framed on such a foundation as to be significant 
only to those who are familiar with Greek. On 
the other hand, the idea of transmigration offers a 
familiar instance of the most complete alteration 
of appearance and form; and certainly the body of 
that word, transmigr-, in which the significance 
seems to rest, comes a good deal nearer the sound 
of transmogrify than Pror. Skeat’s transmorph-. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Sir Natuanre. Wraxatu (6 §. ix. 387, 457, 
511).—The much misquoted epitaph upon Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall first appeared in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, vol. xxv. p. 541, in an article on 
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Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Memoirs. It is there 
attributed to “a young gentleman of Oxford.” 
The lines are,— 
“ Men, measures, seasons, scenes, and facts all 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall !” 
Rica. C. Caristie. 
Virginia Water, 


If one more contribution may be admitted on 
this well-ventilated subject, I would beg permis- 
sion to add a very early recollection of my own, 
which, if not absolutely exact, is, I think, very 
nearly so. It was the winding-up, I believe, of a 
trenchant review of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs in one of the contemporary periodicals :— 

“ Opinions, manners, men, and facts all 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Mi-placing, misdating, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall.” 
This scans better than even the version given by 
Apna, and on that account may claim to be a 
very near representation of the original. 
T. W. Wess. 

[Ma. C, A. Warp and other contributors supply ver- 
sions with which Mr. Curistix’s authoritative answer 
enables us to dispense, } 


Ruaymine Lerrer or Cowrer (6™ ix. 443, 
477).—It may be well to mention that Cowper’s 
letter appears in the following tract:— 

Three very Interesting Letters (two in curious Rhyme) 
by the Celebrated Poets Clare, Cowper, and Bird, printed 
Verbatim from the Original Manuscripts. With an Ap- 
pendix. Only 25 Copies printed, Great Totham, Essex. 
Printed at Charles Clark's private press, 1847. 

The letter is here addressed to the Rev. J. New- 
tom. Wituam E, A, Axon, 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Laritre tHe Painter ix. 509).—Louis 
Lafitte was a pensioner of the French Academy in 
Rome at the end of the last century. Fuessli, in 
the Allgemeines Kunstlerlexikon, 1809, ii. 660, 
gives a short account of him, commencing by 
observing that he first made himself known at 
Rome by “A Dying Gladiator.” On his return 
to Paris he painted many pictures, a considerable 
number of which have been engraved. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


R. M. Rocne (6" §S. ix. 509).—Regina Maria 
Roche, the well-known novelist, died at Water- 
ford, aged eighty-one, on May 17, 1845. There is 
an obituary notice of her, with a list of eleven of 
her publications, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1845, p. 86. Her first publication appeared 
in 1793, and was not very well received; it was 
said of it in the Monthly Review for August, 1794, 
“ The performance, on the whole, is therefore above 
contempt.” Epwarp So tty, 


A list of works by this lady is printed in the 


small biographical dictionary of 1816. All that 

its compilers could say of her was that she had 

“acquired considerable note by her various works 

of fiction.” W. P. Courtney. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Sr. Pavt’s Catrneprat (6% §. x. 9).—The 
author of the three poems was James Wright, 
born at Yarnton, in Oxfordshire, about the year 
1644. He was the son of the Rev. Abraham 
Wright, of Okeham, Rutlandshire (see A. a 
Wood’s Ath. Oz., iv. 275); said to have been 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School ; entered at 
New Inn 1666; removed to the Middle Temple 
three years subsequently; died in 1715. James 
Wright was a careful and laborious antiquary, 
publishing, amongst other things, The History of 
Rutland, &c., 1684, A Compendious View of the 
late Tumults, &c., 1685, Monasticon Anglicanum, 
“translated and epitomized,” 1693. Wright de- 
clined to give Wood some information which the 
latter desired, because he regarded him as “an in- 
judicious biographer.” Wood therefore says of 
him, “ He hath also published little trivial things 
of history and poetry, merely to get a little money, 
which he will not own.” Amongst his poems were 
(1) An Essay on the Present Ruins of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 4to., 1668; (2) The Choire, the Re- 
building of St. Paul’s, fol., 1697; (3) Phenix 
Paulina: a Poem on the New Fabric of St. 
Paul's, 4to., 1709. The best account of James 
Wright is probably a note by Warton in Milton’s 
Minor Poems, ed. 1785, p. 601. This note was 
left out by Warton in the second edition of Milton 
in 1791. Epwarp 


Princess Pocanontas (6 S. ix. 508).—The 
only portrait of this lady which was ever painted 
was engraved by Simon de Passe, As she died in 
March, 1616, and the volume containing the en- 
graved portrait was published soon after, we can 
fix within narrow limits the date of both. It has 
never been discovered who painted this portrait. 
It somehow came into the possession of the Rolfes 
of Tuttington, and from them passed into the 
family of the Elwins, of Booton Hall, near Ayls- 
ham. It is said to have once hung on the walls of 


’Heacham Hall, which is not improbable, as the 


Rolfes of Heacham were blood relations of Poca- 

hontas’s husband, and connected by marriage with 

the Elwins. Mr. Exuis will find all this and 

more in Mrs. Herbert Jones’s book called Sand- 

ringham Past and Present, 1883. I know no- 

thing of the son’s portrait, Cc. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Titus Oates acatn (6% §, viii, 408, 499; ix. 
213, 291, 337, 445).—Dr. Jessorp does not appear 
to know R. North’s sketch of Oates ; for North tells 
us that the Liar’s mother “came to see him in his 
Greatness, and told him of her Dream [? that she 
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was with child of the Devil], and the hard Pangs 
she had to bring him forth, and that she did not 
like the Way he was in.” This on the authority 
of “Mr, Smith,’ Titus’s master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where “in 1664 he came a Free 
Scholar......and the, first of his Pranks there was 
cheating his Master of his Entrancemoney. He 
was, at length, sent by his Father to St. John’s 
College in Cambridge, and the old Man enquired 
for an Arminian Tutor for him.” The “St. John’s” 
is doubtless an error. Perhaps his father intended 
to send him there, but eventually chose Caius 
College. North agrees with Dr. Jessorr that he 
“was born at Okeham in Rutlandshire,” and adds 
“that his Father was a sort of Chaplain to Colonel 
Pride” at the time of Titus’s birth, See R. North’s 
Examen, I. iii. §§ 153-156 (1740). 
C. A. M. 


How Otp Customs pie Our (6 S. ix. 506). 
—The quotation from the Grimsby News as to 
Goxhill fair is interesting, but cannot, I think, be 
quite accurate. How old the fair may have been 
I do not pretend to say—possibly even older than 
nine hundred years—but it is almost certain that 
the charter is much more recent. If your corre- 
spondent could give the text of the charter, or 
even the date, he would render a service. It would 
be well to add, if possible, the evidence for the 
existence of the fair before the granting of the 
charter, Avon. 


Sart 1x Macicat Rites (6" §. ix. 461).—From 
Mr. Buack's interesting collection of salt-super- 
stitions one is omitted which perhaps deserves 
some inquiry, viz. that overturning a salt-cellar 
betokens a dire feud to ensue between the persons 
sitting near it, Being in Milan a few weeks ago, 
I paid a visit to the “ Cenacolo” for the express 
purpose of examining whether Michael Angelo had 
really made Judas perform this omen; and I must 
say I could not discover a trace of it. It never- 
theless occurs in more than one engraving. 

R. H. Busx. 


Royan Marriace witn a Stave (6" §. x. 
9).—Clovis II., King of France, is said to have 
married Bathilde, seized when a child on the south 
coast of England by a French pirate and sold as 
a slave to the mayor of the palace of Clovis. As 
Bathilde grew up Clovis admired the prudence 
and beauty of the young Saxon slave, and mar- 
ried her, and thus she became Queen of France, 
having three sons, Capet, Valois, and Bourbon. 
Some account of this romance of history will be 
found in an article by Dr. Doran in the Family 
Friend, 1859, p. 87, under the title of “ English 
Queens of France.” Housert Smirua. 


MISTRANSLATION IN THE Enouisn Litany 
(6 S. ix, 505).—I must apologize for having over- 
looked that this point had been already discussed 


in “N, & Q.” (see 5™ S. v. 365, 453; vi. 92), under 
heading “Criticisms on the Prayer Book.” At 
the second of these references Mr. C. S. Jerram 
points out that a plural or compound noun with a 
singular verb, or a singular noun with a plural verb 
is a common construction with Elizabethan writers, 
Perhaps it may be of interest to point out that 
this practice would seem to have been dropped 
before the time of King James, when the An- 
thorized Version was made. For whereas in the 
Prayer Book version of Ps. Ixxii. 5, we read, 
“They shall fear thee, as long as the sun and moon 
endureth,” the A.V. alters this into ‘‘ They shall 
fear thee as long as the sun and moon endure.” 

W. T. Lysn. 

Blackheath. 


Paropiks: Gray's “ Erecy” S, ix. 509).— 
I quoted the two lines in question from the auto- 
biography of J. Lackington, the bookseller, I had the 
opportunity of borrowing a copy of this quaint and 
interesting book some time ago, but wishing to 
refer to it again lately, I failed to find one in the 
Brit. Mus. The whole text is interlarded with 
quotations (mostly short), and of this parody only 
a few verses are given, and without author’s name. 
My original query (6 §, viii. 107) asked what is 
known of it. R. H. Busx. 


Ben Jonson (6 S. ix. 506).—If W. C. B. 
will refer to “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 195, he will 
find the verses he now sends you. From “ N. & Q.” 
they were taken by Col. Cunningham, and will be 
found in his edition of Jonson’s Works, vol. iii. 
p. 466. Jonson and Farnaby are also mentioned, 
vol. i. p. li. Wictiam E. A. Axon, 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Names ror Frowers (6% §. x. 10). 
—The names of tulips, roses, or other flowers 
imported from abroad are seldom translated. 
Thus, in the case of tulips, gardeners always speak 
of Pottebacker, Kronprinz, Gloria Solis, &e. An 
exception is sometimes made, as in the instance of 
the crocus Cloth of Gold, but, for any literary pur- 
pose, Mr. Van Lavun would do well to leave the 
original French names. E. 


Le Léopard is Cypraa pantherina, the panther 
cowry. La Plume is the horny bone or internal 
shell of Loligo vulgaris, the calamary or common 
squid, and called by dealers the pen shell. La 
Musique is Voluta musica, the music shell of 
unscientific collectors, Owen. 


Hovses wita Secret Cuamepers (5 S. xii. 
248, 312; 6% S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; iii. 
96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76; viii. 238). 
—lI can find no record in any of the local his- 
tories of secret chambers which formerly existed 
at Canonbury Tower, Islington, and Cromwell 
House, Highgate ; neither, so far as I am aware, 
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have they been before mentioned in “ N. & Q.” The 
former house has a tradition that a “ hiding hole” 
existed in one of the rooms on the ground floor 
(originally forming part of the great hall), the 
secret of which was known only to Sir John 
Spencer (who came to reside here early in the 
seventeenth century) and to one of his servants. 
Under the stairs near the top of the tower there 
is a sort of dark cupboard, which is also said to 
have been a secret chamber, but its hiding capa- 
cities are now rather vague. 

Lewis, in his history of Islington, says the 
absurd tradition prevailed in the neighbourhood 
some time ago that the monks of St. Bartholomew 
had a subterranean communication from Canon- 
bury to the priory at Smithfield ; and though the 
arches which have at various times been brought 
to light have been proved to be only those which 
once belonged to a water conduit, the house to 
this day is said to have a subterranean passage, 
and the entrance to it is even pointed out in one 
of the houses at the back of the tower which once 
formed part of the old mansion. 

The secret chamber at Cromwell House was 
discovered, I believe, some sixty years ago during 
some alterations, and had its entrance at the back 
of a large cupboard, which was situated in one of 
the upper rooms. This cupboard no longer exists, 
but the recess in the thickness of the wall that 
separates two of the rooms, and which formed the 
“hiding hole,” is still used as a cupboard. The 
cavity, which recedes ten or twelve feet (and would 
be capable of containing five or six persons), 
narrows to a sort of wedge shape ; but the incline 
of the wall dividing the rooms is hardly perceptible 
from the exterior. 

I am told that part of an underground passage, 
running in the direction of Cromwell House, 
has quite recently been discovered near Highgate 
Church. Perhaps the subtertanean communication 
to Lauderdale House never existed, and, as in many 
other instances, it ran to the church (?). 

I may mention here, on good authority, as I 
believe the fact is not generally known, that Hendon 
Place, now called Tenterden Hall, Hendon (where, 
according to Stow’s Annals, p. 934, Cardinal 
Wolsey, after losing the favour of his sovereign, 
lodged the first night on his journey to Yorkshire), 
has a subterranean passage extending a consider- 
able distance. The entrance, which is situated in 
one of the cellars, is now bricked up; but when 
it was discovered, not many years ago, it was 
explored for about fifty yards, until the foul air 
extinguished the light. Avian Fea, 

Bank of England, E.C, 


Jocoseria” (6% ix. 468).—This work of 
Otho Melander was, I think (from Watts), first 
published under another title, Jocorum atque 
Seriorum Centurie, 1610, It is not there called 


Jocoseria, So far this is only a clever binder’s 
title on the cover of E. 8S. R.’s book. But the 
learned Francis Swert (born Antwerp 1567, died 
1629) did publish Epitaphia Joco Seria at Cologne 
in 1623. Another edition which I have, dated 
1635, does not mention any previous one, so that 
the first may go so far back as 1601 or 1602, when 
Swert began publishing. It looks as if this Joco- 
seria was of learned Dutch invention. It had 
not grown common, for it is written with a hyphen, 
Joco-Seria, C. A. Warp. 


Here is my example of such a title :— 

“A Jocoseria Discourse. In two (poetical) Dialogue 
between a Northumberland Gentleman and’ his Tenant, 
a Scotchman, both old Cavaliers, with an Anagram pre- 
fixed to them; being Some Miscellaneous Essays written 
upon several occasions, By George Stuart, &c. London 
and Newcastle, 1686.” 

J. O. 


In the edition of the Jocorum atque Seriorum, 
published at Frankfort, 1617, the running title 
throughout is “ D, Othonis Melandri | Iocoseria.” 

W. C. 


Notes on Mr. A. Smytae Patmer’s “ 
Erymotocy” (6" ix. 303, 391, 437, 497).— 
11. Petra, p. 549.—This name is. not an instance 
of “ folk-etymology.” It is not a Greek mistrans- 
lation, and has nothing whatever todo with Hagar, 
the mother of Ishmael, or with hagar, an Arabic 
word for “rock or stone.” This Greek name of 
the capital of the Nabatzeans is the correct render- 
ing of the Semitic name Sela, which means “a 
cliff.” See Encyclop. Britannica (s.v. “ Naba- 
teans ”). 

12. Hibernia, p. 535.—In the account of this 
name the explanation of Pictet is followed, who 
sees in the first syllable what he calls the Irish 
ibh, country or people. Mr. Whitley Stokes has 
shown long ago that there is no such word as Ir. 
ibh, meaning land or country. To be sure, it is to 
be found in O’Reilly’s Dictionary as if a substan- 
tive in the nom. sing., but it is really a very 
modern dative plural of da, a descendant (which 
is a cognate of the Lat. puer; so Rhys, Welsh 
Philology, second edit., p. 408). For an interesting 
note on the etymology of Hibernia, see M. Miiller, 
Lectures, i. 285, and ep. Joyce’s School Irish 
Grammar, p. 3), for ibh-wibh, dat. pl. of via or o. 
For remarks on the name Ivernii, see Rhys, Celtic 
Britain, p. 262, ed. 1882. 

13. Nodlog, p. 493.—This Irish word for Christ- 
mas is not an instance of “ folk-etymology.” It is 
certainly not a corruption of Fr. noel. The Old 
Guelic notlaic, in Welsh nadolig, is a loan word 
from the Lat. natalicia, a birthday feast (see 
Windisch, Irish Texts, glossary). The vowel in 
nod- is quite regular in words borrowed from the 
Latin ; cp. Ir. pdg, a kiss=Lat. pacem; Ir. poll= 
Tot. padulis, a pool. A. L, Maruew. 

xford, 
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Hensnaw (6 S. ix. 349, 368, 376, 436, 511). 
—No Henshaw, either Charles or Edward, ever 
was Lord Mayor of London up to 1773. Neither 
did any William Strickland of Boynton marry a 
Henshaw ; there were only two that could have 
done so according to date, viz., Sir William the 
third, and Sir William the fourth baronet. The 
former married, in 1684, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of William Palmer, Esq., and the latter Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir Jeremy Sambroke, Knt., of 
Gubbins, co. Herts, and had an only son, Sir 
George, fifth baronet, who married, in 1751, 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir Rowland Winn, 
Bart, by whom he left issue. Edward Roper, 
of Eltham, married a daughter of James Butler, 
M.P. for Arundel. His daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Henshaw, became his heir on the death of 
her brother without issue. The name of the 
daughter of Sir Thomas More who married William 
Roper was Margaret, not Elizabeth. It is very 
probable that Edward Henshaw was descended 
from Edward Henshaw, of Lewes, co. Sussex, 
fourth and youngest son of William Henshiw, of 
Worth, co. Sussex, who had a grandson, by name 
Edward, living in 1681, and mentioned in his 
brother’s (the Rev. Tobias Henshaw, Vicar of 
Cuckfield, co. Sussex) will, dated Sept. 4 and 
proved Sept. 8, 1681. D. G. C. E. 


Monrras (6 §, ix. 489).—A closely allied 
form is Monfries, a modern patronymic called 
Scottish. The Mithraic caves found near Hadrian’s 
Wall are ascribed to Roman legionary soldiers 
quartered there, so the inscriptions connected 
therewith cannot be Celtic. There is little doubt, 
however, that some form of sun worship existed in 
Britain prior to the Roman occupation; thus Bath 
was called Aque Solis, or Aquz Calidz, from local 
hot springs, and thereby connected with a sun god 
Sual, cf. Welsh haual, by a common euphonic 
change ; cf. Latin sol, Sanskrit suriya, Greek 
helios ; also the river Sind, which becomes Indus, 
and leads up to Hindu. Is the Beunans Meriasek 
to be met with in English ? Lysarrt. 

Bath, 


Miscellaneous; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

John de Wycliffe, the First of the Reformers, and what 
he did for England, By Emily 8. Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 
We confess that we take up any book about Wycliffe 
with a certain misgiving. It may be prejudice on our 
part, but it seems to us that the dives of reformers and 
anti-reformers from first to last have commonly been 
written in a spirit so hostile to that of the true historical 
student, that those who wish to know what men of these 
classes were really like had usually better go to the 
fountain head and work out the knowledge they require 
for themselves, than fill their minds with the “ hay, 
straw, and stubble” which theological controversialists 
have provided for them in the name of biography. In 
ing these remarks we must be understood as speak- 


ing quite generally, with no animus against any par- 
ticular school or faith. We could, if called upon, give 
a long catalogue of almost worthless partisan bio- 
graphical literature, the authors of which have been 
members of almost every theological section into which 
Christians are at present divided. Miss Holt shows her- 
self in many passages to be a strong Protestant, but we 
cannot find that in any instance she has permitted her 
own beliefs to colour her nirrative. It is very tempting 
to a modern writer who admires Wycliffe to try to show 
that the reformer's opinions were those of his biographer 
Miss Holt is too honest to do this; she knows, more- 
over, that no man of the Middle Ayes, however good or 
however great, could by any possible chance have held 
the views of any one of the parties of ‘he nineteerth 
century. To assume such « thing is to imagine a moral 
miracle as great as any of the physical ones recorded in 
the Magnum Speculum. 

There have been several books on Wycliffe in which 
original research is a prominent feature. This is a 
popular life. It is intended for, and will, we trust, 
attain to wide circulation; but it will be a great mistake 
if it is thought that because it is written in an easy and 
flowing style it is therefore a make-up from printed 
sources only. Miss Holt is a diligent student of our 
records, and has, as is evident,a rare facility in their 
interpretation. She has carefully gone over the ground 
afresh, and from the lights which our Record Office 
parchments furnish has been able to add many little 
tacts which were unknown to previous inquirers. Not 
only her hero, but others of his contemporaries are 
gainers by this. For instance, Miss Holt has proved 
almost to demonstration that the evil stories concerning 
Alice Periers are mere calumnies, invented by personal 
enemies, which have been rashly taken up and incor- 
porated into modern histories of the picturesque order. 
One of the heaviest charges against the unfortunate lady 
was that she had received from Edward III. “ the entire 
wardrobe and jewels of the dead queen.” This Misa 
Holt has proved to be false. What the old king did 
give to her was only certain jewels, goods, and chattels 
which were in the custody of Euphemia de Huselarton. 
That this is the true state of things there can be no 
doubt whatever, for Miss Holt has found the original 
donation on the Patent Roll, and has been careful to 
give so exact a reference that any one can verify her 
statement, 

Many books begin well but fall off towards the end. 
We have found this an exception. It seems to us 
that the last two chapters are by far the best in the 
volume. They are an admirable exposition of the 
opinions of a remarkable man, whose thoughts were in 
transition. 

Where almost everything is good it is ungrateful to 
find fault, but we would ask Miss Holt whether she 
thinks the account of realism and nominalism on 
pp- 12, 13 quite fair? Of course it does not pretend to 

e exhaustive, 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library, Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S8.A.— Dialects, Proverbs, and 
Word-Lore. (Stock.) 

Tue second volume of the “ Gentleman's Library ” is no 

less interesting and acceptable than the former. Toa 

large section of readers of “N. & Q.” it makes direct 
appeal. To possess in accessible shape the large mass of 
heterogeneous information upon what is called word-lore 
which has been communicated to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine is a privilege the student will not be slow to re- 
cognize. No volume, past or prospective, of the series is 
likely, in the nature of its contents, to prove at once so 
conformable with and so supplementary to “ N, & Q.” ag 
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this, The principal contributors to the volume are 
Dr. Samuel Pegge, under his pseudonym of “ Paul 
Gemsege,” John Mitchell Kemble, John Trotter 
Brockett, and Davies Gilbert, with, among others, two 
living writers, Mr T. T. Wilkinson and the Rev. W. 
Burnes, In addition to the notes on local words and 
dialects, on proverbs, on special words and names, are 
included a series of essays on the signs of inns, The 
whole is accompanied by an adequate index and some 
good notes. When completed the series will form a 
desirable possession to all antiquaries, and an almost in- 
evitable supplement to a compiete edition of “ N. & Q.” 


Tur Andover Review (Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), a new organ of theological and philosophical thousht 
in the United States, has devoted considerable erudition, 
in its numbers for April, May, and June, to the discussion 
of the various questions, ecclesiastical and archeological, 
as well as purely theological, raised by the publication of 
the so-called Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, edited by 
Bryennius, Metropolitan of Nicomedia Works of critical 
scholar-hip so rarely come to us from the pw of prelates 
of the Eastern Church, that the Metropolitan Bryennius 
would, in any case, deserve to receive the best thanks of 
Western students. In the actual circumstances of the 
case there can be no doubt that he has raised a most 
valuable discussion, embracing points which touch upon 
early Christian art and symbolism, as well as upon doc- 
trine and discipline, Besides this still open discussion, 
there are interesting archzological notes by Prof. Taylor, 
and a discriminating paper on the English P: e-Raphaelite 
school by Mrs. Merriman, giving evidence of the breadth 
of scope of the Andover Review, 


Tue Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 
published by the University; London, Triibner & Co.), as 
we have already had occasion to note, contain much that is 
of value to students of history and political science on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. B, J. Ramage, B.A., in 
his essay on “‘ Local Government and Free Schools in 
South Carolina” (No. xii. of the University Studies), has 
done good service by setting before us the early history 
of the state for which John Locke devised a constitu- 
tion, and to which the English Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel lent its aid in the foundation of 
parochial libraries, The story of South Carolina— 
“claimed,” as Mr. Ramage tersely puts it, “by the 
Spaniards, named by the French, settled by the Eng- 
lish "—is the story of a colony which, notwithstanding 
its apparently mixed origin, was yet “‘an English colony 
in the fullest sense of that term.” Mr. Kamage has 
added an interesting volume to an interesting and valu- 
able series. 

In the ninth volume of the Antiquary are many 
articles of highest interest, Such are Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley’s “ History and Development of the House,” which is 
attractively illustrated ; “ The Old Land Rights of Muni- 
cipal Corporations,” by Mr. G. L. Gomme; “ The Tower 
Guards,” by Mr. J. H. Round; “ Richard Parr, Bishop 
of Sodor and Man,” by Mr. John E. Bailey; “ The Iron 
Age in Greece,” by Mr. A. Lang; and “ On the Study of 
Coins,” by Mr. R. 8. Poole. Mr. Gomme also writes on 
“ The House of Lords.” 


Tue Rev. Charles Herbert Mayo, of Long Burton 
Vicarage, Sherborne, is engaged in the task of collecting 
the inscriptions in memory of the departed existing in 
places of worship and burial throughout Dorset, and 
secks assistance. Readers willing to supply this had 
better apply to him at the above address. 


Ay Crry Cuurcu.—From the City Press we learn 
that the church of St, Vedast Foster, at the rear of the 


General Post Office, is to be reseated, the organ re- 
stored, and four stained glass windows are to be placed 
in the edifice. The cost of the works will be upwards of 
20001. The benefice has been united to St. Matthew, 
Friday Street, and St. Peter, Cheap, and also to the 
church of those united parishes (where Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton, founder of the New River, and his family were 
buried). 


fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. R. Vrvyan.—As “N. & Q.” will not contain one 
third of the matter weekly sent in, you have no reason 
for surprise if an occasional communication is crowded 
out. Qne of your MSS. deals with centenarianism; a 
second with the spelling of the name of Shakspeare. Both 
questions have been thrashed out in “ N. & Q.’—in the 
latter case with the result that contributors are allowed 
to spell the name according to their fancy. These sub- 
jects cannot again be revived, A query of yours, the 
answer to which involved some research, appears in the 
present number. If you choose to separate from pre- 
liminary matter the query, Where the records of Jewish 
birth in the last century are kept, it shall appear. You 
have no slightest cause for complaint. 

H. Deevinene (“ Lilith ”).—The passage in Isaiah in 
which reference is made to Lilith is chap. xxxiv. verse 14, 
It is translated Lamia in the Vulgate, and in Coverdale’s, 
Matthew's, Becke’s Bibles, the Great Bible, Bishops’ Bible, 
&c. In modern versions it is rendered “screech owl.” 
For the references in the Talmud, which are numerous, 
see Hershon’s Talmudic Miscellany, ch. i. p. 9, and Bux- 
torf, Lex. Talm., s.v. See “ N. & Q.,” 6 8. viii. 248, 296, 
354; ix. 5,177. “ Aristophanes and Communism ” will 
appear in due course. 

W. (“Cymon and Iphigenia ”).—The story of Cymon 
and Iphigenia appears in the Decameron of Boecaccio— 
“ Giornata Quinta, Novella Prima.” Its significance is 
expressed in the opening phrase of the heading— 
“Cimone, amando, divien savio et Efegenia sua donna 
rapisce in mare,” &c. (p. 262, ed. 1582, Giunti), “ Cymon 
becomes wise by being in love, and by force of arms 
wins Iphigenia, his mistress upon the seas,” &c. (Kelly's 
translation, Bohn, 1855, p. 25). The story is versified by 
Dryden in his Translations from Boccace. 

A Restpent Aproap (“ Remedy for Cholera ”’).—We 
cannot possibly answer such a question; but will give 
you the advice not to think about the matter. The chief 
thing you have to fear is a groundless alarm such as you 
seem to be rapidly acquiring. 

H, Gurxer.—We do not answer legal questions. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no i 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


NOTICE. 


For Seaside and Railway Reading. 


NOW READY, 
THE 


EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and’ Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mr, Henry WALKER. 
Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, 
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